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Religious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Sketches of the Character of Miss 
Julia A. Strong. 


Jutra A. Srrone, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Hon. -Caleb Strong, late 
Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, was born at North- 
ampton on the first day of April, one 
thousand seyen hundred and ninety 
three. In her early years she was 
distinguished from her young compan- 
ions, by no other peculiarities, than 
those which mark the e anne of a 
decisive and vigorous mind. She was 
naturally cheertul, and inclined to ac- 
tive sports and employments ; quali- 
ties which were happily tempered by 
modesty, sedateness, and a delicate 
sense of propriety. Having been ear- 
ly dedicated to God in baptism, she 
was trained up from infancy to fear 
iiim, and was steadily directed to His 
service, as the source of all real good. 
By the united influence of parental ex- 
ample and instruction, she was early 
taucht to cultivate the solid and valu- 
uble, rather than the attractive and 
unposing accomplishments of the in- 
tellect and taste. ‘To the formation of 
#2 tender and enlightened conscience, 
was added, in her education, a 
cessful culture of the natural affections 
and sympathies; which, destitute as 
ihey are of any claim to the character 
of virtue, should still be cherished by 
every parent with watchful solicitude, 
for their influence in softening the 
heart, and restraining the depravity of 
our nature. 

There are, pe rhaps, in the circle of 
Miss Strong’s acquaintance, those 
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who imagine, that a character thus un- 
folding for usefulness in the present 
life, could need only a more perfect 
developement of its amiable qualities, 
to secure the favor of God, and the fe- 
licity of heaven : that like the marble 
from the quarry, nothing but the hand 
of art was requisite, to draw forth its 
latent beauties, in their fairest forms, 
and loveliest tints. ‘lo such persons it 
may be interesting to learn, that Miss 
Strong judged very differently of her- 
self. At the age of sixteen, while re- 
siding at New-Haven, and under the 
ministry of the late lamented Presi- 
dent Dwight, she became deeply con- 
cerned respecting her character, and 
her prospects for eternity. As she 
searched into the recesses of her heart, 
under the eye of her Judge, she be- 
came daily more convinced, that she 
was by nature, “an enemy of God 
and a child of wrath, even as others.” 
The amiable qualities, and external 
morality, on which, perhaps, she had 
unconsciously relied, were now expos- 
ed in their utter insufficiency. Her 
own feelings taught her, that an en- 
tire renovation of soul—the com- 
mencement of a new spiritual existence 
was necessary to the performance of a 
single action,acceptable to God. Under 
these alarming apprehensions of her 
condition, she was left to struggle for 
considerable time, in her own strength. 
and was thus daily taught more of 
her impotence and guilt; till by the 
subduing influence of the Holy Spirit, 
she was brought to cast herself uncon- 
ditionally, on the mercy of God. .'To 
the pesing of serenity and hope, 
which followed this surrendry of her- 
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self, she looked back throughout life, 
as the commencement of her spiritual 
existence. On the day when she be- 
came seventeen years of age, she pub- 
licly dedicated herself to God, and 
was united to the Church in North- 
ampton. ‘Though her mind was after- 
wards, at times, clouded with doubts, 
and her spirits weighed down by the 
burden of remaining corruption, she 
had generally “the testimony of a 
“- good conscience, that in simplicity 
as and godly sincerity, not with flesh- 
** ly wisdom, but by the grace of God, 
“she had her conversation in the 
“ world.” 

The enemies of vital religion fre- 
quently represent a change of ogee 
ter like the one here described, a 
having a tendency to repress a cheen Y- 
ful flow of feeling, and to blunt the 
finer sensibilities of the heart. If the 
charge were true, how trivial would 
be the loss, compared with the gain 


of a spirit, freed from the bondage of 


sin, subdued to the service of God, 
and cheered by the prospect of His 
eterna! smile. But the charge is inju- 
rious and false. Cheertul as Miss 
Strong had been before, from a nat- 
ural buoy ancy of spirits, she became 
still more rationally cheerful, when at 
peace with herself, and reconciled to 
God. She was peculiar! rly in the habit 


of regarding sod under “the image of 


a Father ; and thought it the happi- 
est illustration of the divine charac- 
ter. Neither in the bloom of bealth, 
nor while passing through * ihe val- 
jey of the shadow of death,” had she 


ever any distrust of Him, but only of 


herself. She found Him, in every situ- 
ation, a safe and sure guide; anid re- 
joiced in the privilege of committing 


herself to Him. The most pleasing 


themes of her contemplation, were 
the beauties of His creation, the un- 
wearied kindness of His providence, 
the riches of His grace, and His pro- 
mises of eternal mercy, to those who 
put their trust in Him. Even in the 
hour of languishment and approaching 


dissolution, when the pleasures of 


taste are usually extinguished by suf- 


fering » her relish for the beauties of 


nature was unabated. Often when re- 
clining, on her bed of sickness, and 
looking on the fields which she was 
never more to tread, or the flowers 
which her young companions loved to 
bring her, she would exclaim, “ how 
beautiful, how beautiful are the works 
of God.” 

In all her intercourse with others, 
religion wore a cheerful aspect. It was 
not a garment occasionally assumed 
for decency or ornament, but the easy 
and unstudied drapery of real life. ‘To 
speak of God was natural to her, for 
she loved Him ; and she endeavoured 
to hold forth His character to the 
world in the most amiable light, be- 
cause she pitied those who could not 
see its excellence. She was: peculiarly 
sedulous to take from the refined and 
intellectual, all excuse for the rejection 
of religion ; by stripping it of degrad- 
ing associations, showing its inherent 
dignity and making taste and intel- 
lect subservient to its cause. One ot 
her parting injunctions to an early 
friend, will best illustrate her conduct 
in this respect. ‘* Cultivate, my dear 


‘* N. your manners, refine your taste, 


‘* mature your judgme: it, be not necli- 


“ gent of your dress, re ender yourself 


‘ and your religion, in every way, as 
“ amiable as you can, if by any me ans 
a se 

** you may win some 3” repeating it 


with the most solemn emphasis, 6 4 


“you may by any means win some.” 
No one had a keener relish for the 
pleasures of intellectual and refined 
society than Miss Streng. Yet, here, 
she never affected ingenious specula- 
tions or dazzling and uncommon opin- 
ions. It was the calm interchange ot 
sentiment, the flow of feeling, warm 
from the heart, that she prized above 
the proudest efiorts of genius. Her 
affections were eminently social. She 
loved to sit with an intimate friend, 
and trace the appropriate duties oi 
the female sex, the temptations oi 
Christians at the present day with 
their means of escape, and the widen- 
ing sphere of usefulness for the ac- 
tive and consistent professor of reli- 
gion. It was here that she appeared 
to the greatest advantage. Perfectly 
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frank, and unsuspicious, she laid open 
her whole heart. Whether right or 
wrong, her opinions were never con- 
cealed. She was thus peculiarly qual- 
ified to discharge with fidelity, one of 
the most delicate offices of friendship, 
that of reproving with firmness and 
affection. To those delightful seasons 
of christian intercourse, now rendered 
sacred by her image, her friends will 
fook back, with a long and sweet re- 
*“membrance. 

To amind thus formed, it is naturaf 
to suppose, visits of mere formality 
and the round of fashionable gaiety, 
would be peculiarly irksome. When 
called by duty, however, (which was 
sometimes the case,) to mingle with 
the gay and thoughtless, she had the 
happy talent of sharing in the inno- 
cent cheerfulness of the scene, without 


descending from the dignity of her 


christian character. She could-relish 
the effusions of taste and sentiment, 
even though religion was not there ; 
while she secretly lifted up her pray- 
er for those, who were substituting a- 
miable natural affections, and external 
morality, for the surrendry of the 
heart. 

Among the characteristic features 
of Miss Strong’s mind, an enlightened 
and discriminating judgment, held a 
conspicuous place. From an accurate 
discernment of the various relations of 
a subject, her decisions were general- 
ly prompt. The evidence of what she 
Saw with clearness, was never disturb- 
ed or weakened, by the uncertainty of 
that which could not be known. The 
opinions thus formed, were maintain- 
ed with a gentle firmness which noth- 
ing could shake, until (which was 
comparatively rare, ) decisive evidence 
could be adduced of their incorrect- 
ness. In every such case, she totally 
rejected them with her characteristic 
promptitude ; and was rarely betray- 
ed into the common weakness, of re- 
viving former errors in a new shape. 
Her judgment was, in a high degree, 
emancipated from the controul of pre- 
judice, passion, and the imagination. 
To this undoubtedly was she indebted 
for that consistency of opinjon and 
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conduct, so often spoken of by her 
friends. On almost every subject they 
knew where to find her $ and could 
usually anticipate her decision in any 
new conjuncture of circumstances. It 
was her felicity to have formed her 
judgment so wisely on disputed points, 
in the bloom of life, when surrounded 
by the allurements of the worid, that 
they remained unshaken at the ap- 
proach of death. One of her friends, 
to whom she had maintained, against 
some opposition, that professed Chris- 
tians ought not to be distinguished by 
any peculiar plainness of dress, was 
flesirous to know how she regarded 
the subject, as she looked back on the 
world, from the borders of the grave. 
“ My opinion,” said she, “ continues 
‘the same ; only let all be consecrat- 
‘ed to the service of God; let the 
“sole object be, if by any means to 
“ win some.” 

The duty of Christians as to dress 
and intercourse with the world, must 
unquestionably be decided in a great 
measure, by their situation in life. A 
marked singularity, or apparently 
churlish rejection of intended kind- 
ness, should be studiously avoided. 
By disregarding the established forms 
of social intercourse, Christians may 
in a criminal nvanner, limit the sphere 
of their influence ; and undesignedly 
strengthen that native hostility to re- 
ligion, which, however artfully con- 
cealed, is no where more deeply felt, 
by the unrenewed heart, than in the 
higher walks of life. Yet it cannot be 
too seriously inculcated on our young 
readers, that “he who loveth the 
world isan enemy of God ;” that in 
every case, where dress habitually 
gives nutriment to vanity, or the pol- 
luted atmosphere of the world dims 
the eye of faith, or relaxes the lifted 
hands of prayer, the demands of duty 
are imperative: * touch not, taste not, 
handle not,” is inscribed by the finger 
of God, on these allurements to sin. 
Let our young readers impartially es- 
timate their strength, and be well as- 
sured of the duty which leads them 
into temptation; and, 


not combat, learfto fiy- 
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Let it not be imagined, however, 
that Miss Strong wasted much of her 
time, in the ceremonies or the gateties 
of the world. 

The place where she was most fre- 
quently found, when absent from the 


social circle, was the habitation of 


want, the bed of sickness, or the 
house of mourning. As Treasurer of a 
Charitable Society, she was in the 
habit of visiting almost every poor fa- 
mily in the town. To relieve their 
wants, console them in affliction, ani- 
mate and direct their efforts, reprove 
their errors, and enlighten their igno- 
rance—employments so appropriate 
to her sex, in which the female char- 
acter puts on all its loveliness,—was 
peculiarly her delight. So habitual 
had this concern for others become, 
that in her long confinement, while 
wearing down with acute pain, she 
was constantly desirous of sending 
some message of affection; some sol- 
emn admonition; some instructive 
book ; some consolation for the af- 
flicted ; some delicacy for the sick and 
dying, to smooth the path of those 
who were descending with her to the 
grave. 

If the spring of 1818, her health, 
which had been feeble during a part 
of the winter, began suddenly to de- 

cline very fast. A cough and an ulcer- 
ation of the lungs, which, exercise and 
the best medical aid could not re- 
move, exhausted her strength, and fil- 
led her friends with tearful apprehen- 
sions. In this awful period of suspense, 
whether life or death was appointed 
to her, she awaited the decision of 
God with calm expectation ; anxious 
only that her will might be entirely 
bowed to His. On the last Sabbath in 
June, she was seized with violent 
spasms, which seemed, for a while, to 
threaten immediate dissolution ; and 
which so entirely prostrated her 
strength, that she was never, after- 
wards, able to raise herself from the 
bed. The decision of God for which 
she had waited, being thus clearly 
made known to her, she had not from 
this time, a single desire to live. She 
now prepared, (to adopt her own hap- 
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py expression,) ** to lay aside the 
world, like a garment for which she 
had no longer any use.” Thosé whose 
privilege it was, to watch over the re- 
maining thirteen weeks of her life, and 
to witness her fortitude under the 
acutest sufierings, her deep huiilia- 
tion before God, her unbounded con- 
fidence in His faithfulness ; and to 
trace in her happy countenance, 
*“‘ that peace which passeth all under- 
standing,” and in her beaming eye, 
the anticipation of a more consum- 
mate glory, will look back to the scene 
as one of the noblest exhibitions of tri- 
umphant faith, which they had ever 
witnessed. But over this scene, the. 
delicacy of friendship must draw a 
veil. ‘The intercourse subsisting be- 
tween the dying Christian and sur- 
rounding friends, seems to be some- 
what sacred and confidential; and 
though at times and under peculiar 
circumstances, it may not be unkind 
to publish to the w orld, what has been 
communicated in frie ndship aud coi- 
fidence; yet the eager haste with 
which these disclosures are sometimes 
made, ought to be repressed by public 
sentiment. How constrained would be 
the intercourse between the languish- 
mg suflerer and his friends, were he 
aware that every word he uttered 
would soon be made public, even by 
those, to whom he would otherwise, 
be desirous of pouring out his heart 
like water! 

Let it suffice, therefore, to say, that 
the religion which had ‘adorned her 
life, was her only consolation as she 
drew near to the eternal world. The 
doctrines of grace, especially those of 
the Trinity, and Justification by the 
righteousness of Christ, appeared un- 
commonly clear. A young friend hav- 
ing observed to her, that she must find 
great satisfaction in the review of her 
past life, “ Oh !” said she, “ if Thad no- 
*‘ thing else to rely upon, how’ wretch- 
‘ed would be my state. But there is a 
* righteousiess provided, on which 1 
* may depend.” One of her favourite 
expressions when distressed with pain 
was “ He gives me peace.” In her 
intervals of ease, she was frequently 
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employed in preparing little tokens 
for her friends, which might testify 
her affection, when the hand that gave 
them was mouldering in the grave. 
Most Christians, when on a dying 


bed. absorbed in the contemplation of 


eternity, speak of the world as losing 
all its charms, and appearing empty 
and worthless. It was not so with 
her. To her peaceful eye, the world 
wore much the same appearance as in 
the glow of health. Never did she 
seem to love her friends more tender- 
ly; never did she indicate a higher 
relish for the beauties of nature, or 
dwell with greater pleasure on the in- 
nocent enjoyments of her past life. 
sut the surpassing glory of that world 


to which she was hastening, and of 


which, such animating prospects were 
opening on her view, caused her to 
surrender with joy all that she loved 
so tenderly in the present life—* Give 
it up?” said she, * Oh it is nothing 
tor Christ.” 
mend, bidding adieu to her beloved 
friends, she gently breathed out her 
spirit on the Ist day af October, A. 
D. 1818, with the song of triumph on 
her lips. “Oh death where is thy 
* sting? Oh grave where is thy vic- 
“tory ? The sting of death is sin, and 
‘the streneth of sin is the law. But 
* thanks be to God who giveth us the 
‘victory, through our Lord Jesus 
** Christ.” AMICUS. 
rare 


fg the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


SIR, 

In the prospectus of your work, 
we are told, that “the doctrines in- 
culcated will be those which are term- 
ed ** the doctrines of grace.” that ** In 
the statement of controverted doc- 
irines, errors must of course be notic- 
ed,” that “a proper latitude for 
discussion shall be allowed, but that 
it is not designed to endanger the use- 
juiness of the work by controversies 5 
or to permit the work to inculcate 
what is deemed essential error.’ In 
waking these general statements and 
timitations, I do not question your 
honesty, or your prudence. You have 
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In this happy frame of 
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doubtless said as much as the one can 
require, and no more than the other 
would allow; in that which must be 
a concise exhibition of the design of 
your work. You are however doubt- 
less aware that your statements admit 
of great latitude of construction. I de- 
termined therefore, before you should 
at all commit yourself to a different. 
course, to lay before you, not a minute 
specification of doctrines to be incul- 
cated, errors to be exposed, or topics 
to be discussed, but some of the prin- 
‘ciples on which I could wish your 
work might be conducted. 

1. The Bible is a sufficient rule of 
faith and practice. Multitudes at 
the present day, question the sufficien- 
cy of the inspired volume to produce 
uniformity of religious belief; and to 
evade the obligation of unqualified 
submission to its decisions, charge up- 
on it, all that contrariety of opinion, 
which results from the ignorance or 
dishouesty of its fallible interpreters. 
Such views, however, of this holy 
book, seem to invoive a direct im- 
peachment of some one or more of the 
divine perfections. ‘To ascribe to its 
contents the same contrariety which, 
pertains to the opinions of men, is to 
ascribe to it, either unavoidable, or 
intentional falsehood ; to ascribe to it 
an obscurity which necessarily ren- 
ders its import unintelligible, is to 
charge upon it an imperfection that 
must defeat the very end for which it 
isgiven; and in either case, the reve- 
lation of God is totally unworthy of 
its all-perfect Author. Unless we are 
prepared to take this ground of impi- 
ety, we must maintain that the word 
of God, the diverstty of human inter- 
pretations notwithstanding, contains 
one consistent and intelligible scheme, 
on all points of faith and practice un- 
der discussion. ‘The sinfulness of the 
human heart, and the consequent 
blindness and perverseness of the hu- 
man understanding, furnish a suffi- 
cient hypothesis for all the diversity 
of Opinion on matters of faith. ‘The 
sacred volume need not, cannot, be 
impeached. God has left nothing for 
human wisdom to retreuch, or add, to 
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give perfection to the revelation 
which he has made. It is consistent 
and complete in all its parts, is capa- 
ble of but one fixed and infallible 
meaning, and is seen to be so when 
rightly understood. If God has spok- 
én in amanner, worthy of himself, his 
word must be exactly amal in the best 
possible manner adapted to the char- 
acter of man as an accountable being, 
and to advance his fitness for his eter- 
nal destination. The God of infinite 
wisdom, and boundless mercy, would 
not mock our wretchedness as fallen 
beings, by giving us a revelation 
which we do not need. He would 
not so econtemn the end, for which he 
made us, as to suffer that end to fail 
through the imperfection of the means 
which he only can furnish. ‘The Bi- 
ble then is perfect. It is the sun of 
the moral world, the great fountain of 
light, and heat, is i splendour, which 
divine mercy has opened to cheer and 
bless this region and valley of the 
shadow of death. Here we witness 
the Supreme Legislator promulgating 
his laws, the Redeemer pointing out 
the way to glory, the Judge of quick 
and dead, speaking from his final 
throne. Shall we confide in his de- 
cisions or appeal from omniscience to 
our own little intellects ? The answer 
is obvious, “let God be true and 
eve ry man a liar.” 

2. The gospel reveals essential 
pi Never perhaps in this coun- 
try, were the records of our faith as- 
sailed with nore artifice than .at the 
present day. The enemies of Chris- 
tianity, after a long and vain conflict, 
have learned that it is not a wise ex- 
pe dient to attempt the extirpation of 
the religion of Jesus, by denying the 
truth and authenticity of his gospel. 
These are now almost universally 
sufiered to pass unquestioned. But 
with many, this is all. Any speci- 
fication of points oi belief, farther than 
hat the Scriptures are true, is deem- 
ed not only unnecessary, but even 
more criminal than avowed infidelity. 

This is indeed a kind hearted prin- 
ciple to human rebellion. But what 
is its bearing ? If we are required only 


to believe that the Scriptures are true, 
then neither obligation nor interest 
demand the inquiry what truths God 
has revealed,or indeed whether he has 
revealed truth or falsehood ; for truth 
and falsehood are alike unimportant 
to man, so long as they are alike unin- 
telligivle. Whether therefore man 
be in a state of apostacy from God, 
whether an atoning sacrifice be pro- 
vided for our acceptance with our 


Maker, whether a transformation of 


moral character be necessary to fit us 
for heavenly happiness, and whether, 
indeed, there be a future world of life 
and glory, are points of faith of no im- 
portance. If to believe the Bible to 
be true, without believing a single 
truth it contains, be the extent of our 
obligation, this book of God is to man, 
ablank. ‘The rich legacy of heavea 
professedly bestowed to illumine and 
save the nations, sheds no light, re- 
veals no mercy from its darkened 
page. 

Aside from the irreverence of suppos- 


ing God to give us a revelation, which 


contains no specific truth to be ‘believ- 
ed, the thing itself is palpably ab- 
surd. A revelation that reveals noth- 
ing ascertainable, is not a revelation ; 
and he who supposes God has given 
man such a revelation is an infidel. 
As christians then, we must not only 
believe the gospel to betrue, but we 
must believe what it reveals. We 
must regard some truths as constitut- 
ing the essential reality of that gos- 
pel ; truths, without which, that gOS- 
pel is a non-entity. I could earnest- 
ly wish to see you, Mr. Editor, noi 
only a firm defender of this principle, 
but to see you reduce it to practice.— 

I could wish to find you boldy as- 
serting and maintaining those great 
doctrines of the gospel of Chiist, 
which constitute that gospel, and 
without the belief of which, no one 
under its light can be saved. I could 
wish to see these doctrines thus main- 
tained on the ground that nothing but 
impiety can doubt or deny them, and 
that they are that very gospel which 
we are bound to believe on pain of its 
fearful curses 
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How small a portion of reveal- 
ed truth, men may believe and be 
saved, is a question not to be deter- 
mined. It seems to be a growing 
fashion ofthe present age of catholi- 
cism, to circumscribe those articles of 
belief. which so far as belief is con- 
cerned, are necessary to salvation.— 
One is satisfied with a general avow- 
al, that Jesus ts the Christ, without 
even an inquiry into its import. An- 
other supposes that the belief of some 
two, or three, or more particular doc- 
trines, is, so far as belief is concerned, 
sufficient evidence of christian char- 
acter. While I greatly rejoice in the 
catholic spirit of professed christians, 
and clearly discern the smiles of heav- 
en upon it, IT cannot but regret that 
its propagation should be atte mpted, 
by limiting the necessary articles of 
christian faith. There is an obvious 
distinction between maintaining on 
the one hand, that none can be saved 
without believing certain doctrines, 
and on the other, that, in all cases, 
ihe belief of these doctrines is suffi- 
cient to save. More may be necessa- 
rv to this end in some cirewnstances, 
than is necessary in all. ‘There are 
some doctrines which so enter into the 
very essence of the gospel, and are re- 
vealed with such fulness and clear- 
that nothine but irrelicion can 
deny them. There are others, the deni- 
al of which in some circumstances,may 
be as decisive proof of impiety as the 
denial of an universally essential truth. 
Obligation is commensurate with light 
and capacity and to reject any- truth 
with its evidence fully presented and 
clearly seen, may imply that spirit of 
error which incurs condemnation.— 
Until therefore we can ascertain pre- 
cisely the circumstances and capaci- 
ties of different minds, and fix some 

common measure which shall apply 
to all the diversity of cases which 
may occur, it must be deemeda pe ril- 
ous and even an insolvable problem, 
to determine “ the minimum of. sav- 
ing truth.” Nor can I discover the 
nec essity, or even a reason, which re- 
quires its solution. If by leaving it 
undecided, we leave the christian cha- 
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racter of some individuals undeter- 
mined, the evil is trifling, and one for 
which themselves only are responsi- 
ble; while by making such a decis- 
ion we may confirm them in self-de- 
lusion, and occasion their final ruin. 
How much of the revelation of God 
may be safely rejected, or how little 
need be believed to reach heaven, 1s 
a question, not made for man; one 
which must be left to God, when he 
sits on the throne of judgment. It 
will therefore contribute much to the 
satisfaction of the writer, to witness 
that intelligent piety in the Editor of 
the Christian Spectator, which will 
not attempt to hold with a firm hand 
“this balance between the demands 
of charity and of the powers of the 
world to come.” 

4. It is not less desirable to your 
correspondent, that you should avail 
yourself of those advanta ges, which 
the progress of theological science af- 

fords for stating and defending the 
doctrines of the gospel. ‘There is a 
strange attachment in some worthy 
men io particular statem@nts of divine 
truth, because they have the authori- 
ty and sanction of antiquity. That 
authority deserves veneration, but 
does not claim unqualified submis- 
sion. Doubtless, tle great and good 
men, who under God ushered in up- 
on a dark world, the light of the re- 
formation, maintained and taught the 
true gospel. Doubtless, the true gos- 
pel has been maintained and taught in 
every age of the church. But while 
that ‘gospel is immutable, like its au- 
thor, the modes of stating ‘and defend- 
ing its truths, are of men. Distin- 
guishing between the exhibitions of 
divine truth, as made under the un- 
erring guidance of inspiration, and 
that truth as stated and defended by 
its fallible interpreters, it is easy to 
see that theologi¢al science consider- 
ed in the latter sense is susceptible oi 
impesvement and progress. A lim- 
ited acquaintance with the history of 
the church, will evince that such pro- 
gress has been made. We all know, 
how soon after the days of the Apos- 
tles, human philosophy conuected its 
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illustrations, and pagan superstition 


mingled its vagaries, with the purity of 


divine truth. W e all know how re- 
luctant we should be to adopt and 
undertake to defend the exact posi- 
tions of many of the early fathers, 
even on those points, in which we 
doubt not that they held the substan- 
tial gospel. With more restrictions, 
the same remarks:apply to the re- 
formers from popery. Although, 
when we consider the darkness from 
which these men emerged, we look at 
the extent and correctness of their the- 
ological knowledge with amazement, 
yet it is hardly possible that they 
should have advanced to that technic- 
al exactness and fulness of acquisition 
which would result from the protract- 
ed labors and conflictS of their able 
successors. We may detect errors in 
those who have gone before us, or see 
truths which they did not discover, 
and yet be indebted to them for the 
ability to do either. A dwarf may 
see farther than a giant, when the lat- 
ter has put him on his shoulders.— 
Besides, substantial correctness in 
doctrine, does not imply exact precis- 
ion in definition. Every one knows 
that imperfection of language, by 
which we so often fail to convey to 
other minds the ideas of our own; 
and how apt we are, when the eye is 
fixed upon some single truth, to over- 
loo k the remoate re lations and COoOnSe- 
quences, of the mode of statement, 
which we adopt. Few men, perhaps 
none, possess that measure of intellect, 
which enables them to see the whole 
drift and bearing of every position, 
in so enlarged ascience as that of the- 
ology. or to bring the natural strength 
of intellect, to the arrangement of a 
system, with entire exemption from 
the influence of the early prejudices 
of education and habit. LEven the 
most ardent love of truth, is not al- 
ways the most favourable to system- 
atizin’ ra creed in a course of logical 
and precise pro posit ions; nor would 
it be strange, that men who like the 
reformers, discovered truth obscured 
by so much rubbish, should lay hold 
ef it with an eagerness that would 


overlook the minuter regularities an - 
beauties of the precious treasure.— . 
It would not be more surprising, in 
their circumstances of conflict, should 
their statements of doctrine receive, iw | 
no small degree, their shape and as- i 
pect from the errors of their antago- 
nists, and while opposing directly and 
successfully the errors they aimed to 
demolish, should leave themselves 
open to the oblique, but formidable 
attacks of future mandy As il- 
lustrative of these remarks, permit me 
to express the opinion that while 
Calvin maintained the utter insuffi- 
ciency of man to effect his own con- 
version to God, opposition to the 
error, that man possesses power, in 
every respect, adequate to such a 
change, his statements are not always 
safe from the charge of subverting hu- 
man accountability. ‘The reason is 
doubtless to be found in the fact, that 
the latter doctrine was not disputed 
ground .And had this great man fore- 
seen the apostasy of his pupil Armi- 
nius, and the manner in which he 
turned his weapons against the mas- 
ter, he would probably have etiectual- 
ly closed that pass to onset.* The 
question of the free-egency and de- 
pe ndence of men has.ever since great- 
ly agitated the church, nor is it per- 
h; ips too much to say, that the prin- 
ciples on which the consistency of 
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these doctrines rests, was a desidera- 
" eae 
tum in theological science, ull the 
“EK ocay onthe will’ by the immortal 
edwards appeared. ‘The deerees, 
? . . 
then, of acquirement and correctness 
in theology, as a science made up of 
. . . ° ' 
human expositions of inspired truth, 
have been greatly diversified at dif- 
ferent periods. For many past acs, 
} ’ ‘ : : aston 
there has been progress and improve- 


ment. and jrom the tuick darkness 
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not intend to say that Arminius was, strict 
ly speaking, the pupil of Calin, but that 
he was educated in the principles of that 
great man, and finally ebjuring the opin 
ions which be once embraced, availed 
himself of the knowledge acquired from 
the writings of Calvin, to impugn his opin- 
ions. Arminius was born A. D. 1560, age 
Caivin died 1564: 
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which preceded the reformation, an 
attentive eye may easily trace the va- 
ried degrees of illumination, advanc- 
ing from the first dawn of morning, 
toward the strong lusire of the perfect 
clay. 

The design of these remarks, Mr. 
Editor, you cannot easily mistake.— 
Why should improvements in every 
human science be hailed as auspic ious 
to the welfare of man, and yet the 
very intimation of progress in the ce- 
lestial science of theology, be scowled 
upon with disdain, or cast cut as im- 
If the interpretation of the 
word of God, is committed to the tal- 
ents and piety of human expounders, 
then, 'et the wisdom of the great and 
good, of every age, the results of their 
toils and researches, be summoned to 
ouraid. It is no impeachment of the 
skill of a military commander, that he 
fortifies anew the points of defence 
which former assaults have proved to 
be weak: nor that he selects those 


positions for conflict, which furnish 
the best means of annoyance to the 
enemy, with the least injury to him- 
self, 


5. Obligation to know the truth 
is limited only by the capacity and 
the means of knowing it. ‘The va- 
ried natural endowments of mankind, 
the different circumstances of their 
condition, and the different means 
within their reach, obviously indicate 
different decrees of oblivation. with 
respect to the acquisition of religious 
knowledee. 


With this exception, ignorance of 


any part of the truth can be ascribed 
only to the want of a right heart.— 
But powerful and extensive as is this 
cause of error, whether it operate in 
wilful rejection of evidence, or in ne- 
gligent indiflerence re specting points 
of belief, it is an offence of dee p crimi- 
nality, and can never be pleaded in 
arrest of condemnation. If, therefore, 
we would neither ascribe impertec- 
tion to the divine word, nor make 
guilt its own apology, then, so far as 
man possesses the capacity and the 
means, so far he. is bound to know the 
truth. As the efficacy of truth is con- 
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fined to its reception, God has extend- 
ed our cbligation to the belief of the 
whole gospel, with the single proviso, 
that it is required of man according 
to what he hath, and not according to 
what he hath not. Adopt any prin- 
ciple, Mr. Editor, which shall fix 
other limits, and you take away all 
obligation to explore the field of truth, 
beyond the limits which you assign, 
however profitable may be the dis- 
coveries, there to be made. And who 
with just views of the aversion of the 
human heart to the truth, will expect 
it to prompt to one step beyond the 
pressure of obligation? If the obliga- 
tion be, to believe only a part, and if 
the specification of that part is not 
made by the Author of revelation, by 
whom is it to be made? Plainly, by 
man. By what rule? Plainly, ac- 
cording to his own inclination—and 
thus his obligation to submit to the 
testimony of God, is reduced to the 
liberty of consulting his own will. 
‘Lhe limit then of Ged’s instructions, 
and of our capacity, is the limit of our 
obligation to learn; as faras the light 
shines, and our power of vision ex- 
tends, so far we are bound to see. 

6. Lhere may be great diversity of 
religious opinion without substantial 
diversity of religious character.— 
men diversity of opinion may result 
from different capacity and diflerent 
means of dise overing truth, and there- 
fore exists with an equal degree of 
in investigation. 

Avother cause of dive rsity and er- 
ror of opinion, is to be found in the 
remaining depravity of christians.— 
All who do not maintain the absolute 
perfection of christians here on earth, 
will readily concede that they may be 
influenced by worldly and sinister 
motives, by those prepossessions and 
prejudices, which arise from passion, 
party, and other like causes. Ané 
when we reflect how much is promis 
ed to a spirit of docility, we shall by 
irresistible deduction infer, that muc2 
the greater part of contrariety and er 
ror of opinion is to be traced to the 
wart of perfection in this christian 
grace. ‘his defect with what is in- 
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plied in it, rt is true,loses not its crimi- 
nality by being found in christians ; 
nor is it more inconsistent with chris- 
tian character, than are many other 
sins into which christians daily fall.— 
These all prove imperfection, but not 
irreligion. They who build on the 
true foundation, wood, hay, stubble, 
shall be saved, yet so as by fire.— 
There are then errors of minor impor- 
tance, which may so easily be the re- 
sult of innocent disqualification to 
discover truth, or ef that moral im- 
perfection which is known to be con- 
sistent with christian character, that 
we readily open the embrace of chris- 
tian communion to those who adopt 
them. This, if I mistake not, is the 
true basis of christian catholicism-— 
It is the principle on which rests that 
“charity which suffereth long, and is 
kind, thinketh no evil, beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth ail things.” Itis a 
principle, which the christian specta- 
tor in all his animadversions, on the 
errors of his brethren, should never 
lose sight of, and whose delightful and 
conciliating influence, he should nev- 
er fail to feel, and to manifest. 

Every man is bound to study 
the scriptures, and determine their 
amport for himself. Manas an in- 
telligent being, is vested with the priv- 
tlege and laid under: the responsibili- 
ty, of thinking and judging tor him- 
self. He may not think any thing or 
nothing, adopt, imnocently, any opin- 
ion Or no opinion. This libe rty 
would annihilate all morai distinctions 
and make one creed as good as an- 
other. The word of God being giv- 
en him, he as a rational, voluntary 
being, is to search it with candour, 
with prayer, with perseverance, with 
the aid of such help as Providence 
may furnish, and then to adopt that 
interpretation, which is supported by 
evidence. He is to remember that 
in this way, the truth zill be discover- 
ed, and that he should regard what he 
thus discovers, as the truth. Allow 
the possibility, that as 2 fallible being 
he may mistake. Is the Bible nothing 
hecause fallible men may through 


prejudice, or sin, or other causes, 
mistake its meaning? Has truth no 
evidence above falsehood? Does the 
possibility of error, justify sloth, pre- 


judice, and unbelief, when God has 


set truth before us with a clearness, 
worthy of himself; or does failure 
to discover truth, resulting from such 
causes, justly incur eternal condem- 
nation ? 

Every man, then, is bound to exa- 
mine the depository of divine truth, to 
derive his creed from it, and to be 
responsible to God, and to God only, 
for his creed. He may neither re- 
gard all creeds alike, nor throw away 
his Bible because he may mistake its 
import; but he must decide with the 
light and capacity which God has giv- 
en him, and with an honest and good 
heart concerning the faith once de- 
livered tothe saints. Ifthere be any 
hazard in this, (and God forbid, that 
we should doubt that ** whoso will do 
his will, shall know of the doctrine”’) 
that hazard must be encountered, and 
the result decided by the final Judge. 
Every other course dishonors the 
word of God, is mconsistent w:th al! 
integrity on our part, and fatal to the 
soul. 

This principle Mr. Editor, if I mis- 
take not, is of deep importance in 
conducting your work. Permit me 
to say, that it is so with respect to 
your re aders, as we ‘ll as to yourse If.— 
Whether the gospe 1 shall be received 
or rejected, is a question « between 
God and every man to whem it ts 
sent. Each must stand or fail to his 
own Master. ‘The plainness, the ful- 
ness, the importance ofits truths, cre- 
ate a pressure of obligation, which 
should annihilate all indifference to 
every thing which God has thought 
fit to reveal; and prompt every man 
to search the scriptures with that dili- 
gence, humility, and prayer, which 
shall produee the conviction, that in 
them he has eternal life. 

8. Every man ts bound to advance 
and to maintain his own views of 
scriptural truth. This he is religious- 
ly bound to do, by every principle o! 
honesty and benevolence. Honesty, 
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will not allow him to avow and propa- 
gate opinions, which he does nat 
adopt; benevolence will not suffer 
him to be silent on truths, which he 
believes God has revealed tor the 
benefitof men. It is a popular no- 
tion that in many cases, the cause of 
truth is to be best promoted, not in- 
deed by concealing the substantial 
truths of the gospel, but by observing 
a strict neutrality on all subordinate 
points of controversy. But what de- 
mands, what justifies, this course r-— 
Does not the whole evil of controver- 
sy, lie in the spirit with which it is 
conducted and which it occasions? 
Has not controversy been the means 
of keeping truth in the world? and 
have we not an apostolic precept to 
“ contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saintsr’’ Besides, if 
the fact that minor points are con- 
troverted, is a reason for their omis- 
sion, then we must draw the exact 
line between essential, and unessen- 
tial truths, and pronounce the latter 
worse than useless, so long as they 
are points of controversy. Who is 
competent to the one, who is bold 
enough to venture on the other ? That 
all scripture is profitable, is a posi- 
tion which rests on inspired assertion ; 
and that all error which is opposed 
to divine truth is injurious, is an inev- 
itable consequence. Such error can- 
not fail to be injurious, as it dispen- 
ses with the salutary influence of the 
truth which it denies. Piety un- 
doubtedly may be found mingled with 
error. But in all cases in which oth- 
er things are equal, we must expect 
piety in a degree proportioned to the 
truth received, or we must dishonour 
ihe lively oracles of God. 

And Mr. Editor, permit me to ask 
vou, if there are not many doctrines, 
which you would not pronounce uni- 
versally essential, whose truth rests 
on an equally full and explicit testi- 
mony of holy writ, and demands the 
same unshaken fatth, as others which 
you do regard as thus essential. Must 
not the denial of these doctrines, in 
inany cases, result from decided im- 
piety, and prove fata! to salvation ? 
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In all cases must it not counteract all 
that salutary influence, which divine 
wisdom and goodness, designed in re- 
vealing them? How often are these 
very doctrines blessed to the conver- 
sion and salvation of the soul? for 
who will maintain that the Holy 
Ghost is confined in his saving ope- 
rations exclusively to the exhibition 
of essential doctrines? If not, how 
often may silence on unessential 
points, be the occasion of perdition 
to your readers, by concealing the 
very truth which was necessary to 
the detection of the hypocrite, or the 
conversion of the sinner? How great- 
ly may it retard the progress of the 
saint in the divine life, and delay his 
meetness for heaven ? 

Here also, Mr. Editor, you will at 
once discover the wish of your cor- 
respondent—viz. that you should 
conceal no truth, which you believe, 
when a fit occasion occurs for its ad- 
vancement, nor refus¢ to expose any 
error, when it calls for your animad- 
versions. You will- cause no direct 
injury te others, merely by differing 
irom them in opinions. If they are 
right, well. If they are wrong, you 
will thus do what in you lies, to set 
them right. ‘Temperate christian 
controversy is not unbecoming on any 
subject, which God has thought of 
sufficient importance to reveal. The 
first defenders of the faith, were not 
for neutrality on any point; they 
fought their way through a_ rebel 
world, declaring the whole counsel of 
God, alike contemning that policy 
which compromises with error, and 
that spirit which deals only in de- 
nunciation. ‘To follow their steps is 
the only path of duty or of safety ; the 
only course, in which you, sir, in your 
responsible station, can act the part 
of benevolence to man, or of faithful- 
uess to your Lord and Master. 

Lastiy, it is my fervent prayer that 
in all your labours you may be guided 
by the wisdom, and’ governed by the 
spirit of Christianity. It cannot be ne- 
cessary for me to point out to you, in 
detail, the various ways in which the 
wisdom and, spirit of the Gosaet 
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should influence your mind. I would 
only remark, that this wisdom, will 
consult time and place, the nature and 
relative importance of doctrines, the 
extent to which'they are denied, the 
character afid circumstances of an an- 
tagonist, and the varied methods of il- 
lustration and argumentation, as suited 
to different minds. 

A christian spirit is opposed to all 
pride, prejudice, and self-confidence ; 
it holds us under solemn obligation to 
seek the real good of those from whom 
ve differ, makes us slow to condemn 
the character of others, or to impute 
their conduct to unworthy motives ; 
and constrains us to admit evidence 
which exposes the error of our most 
fondly cherished opinions. It will lead 
us to treat an antagonist with cautious 
kindness, knowing how salutary such 
treatment will be to him, and how li- 
able we are to fall into what he will 
construe as unkindness. A mere con- 
test for victory, never fails to generate 
strife, and evil surmisines. Indeed, to 
the want of a christian spirit, the 
whole evil of religious controversy, 


as it respects the general interests of 


religion, and of waich complaints are 
so common, is to be ascribed. Now, 
the surest expedient to prevent an 
effect ‘is to remove its cause; and 
could a fatal blow be given to the re- 
maiming corrupt passions and preju- 
dices of good men, then Christians 
might differ, and their differences 
would only subserve the cause of truth 
and righteousness. 

Nor is this an extravagant specula- 
tion. ‘The day will arrive when real 
Christians will better. understand, and 
better perform the duty, of keeping 
the unity 
peace; and when Christianity will 
not be severely wounded in the con- 
flicts of her friends. ‘The contest be- 
tween the church, and the world may 
be prolonged ; the violent, the bigot- 
ed, the intolerant, may cherish their 
hostilities, and fight their battles; but 
that the humble followers of C hrist, 
who have drunk into the same spirit, 
should learn to differ from one an- 
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other, in the exercise of mutual love 
and forbearance, is not a dream. It is 
the warranted and delightful hope, 
that the genuine fruits of Christianity, 
will yet flourish in richer abundance 
and in greater perfection,—the anti- 
cipation of the appropriate effects ot 
the religion of Jesus. 

Of this spirit, I hope sir, to see you 
an example. And though I would not 
expect too much from human infirm- 
ity, though you may, lise others, 
sometimes fail of fulfilling to the ie 
most your good intentions, yet | 
should be pained to witness any fail- 
ure in this duty, which cannot be fair- 
ly put to the account of Christian 
imperfection. Under the influence of 
this spirit, yeu may hope to turn many 
to righteousness, and to build up the 
saints in the faith, and holiness of the 
gospel ; and should its salutary influ- 
ence be counteracted by all othe rs, it 
will not fail to bless with a present 
and an eternal reward, the mind 
which it governs. 

I could not say too much on this 
subject, were I to be influenced only 
by my views of its importance. But 
having so long trespassed on your pa- 
tience, I will only add, what probably 
you are aware of, that in your re- 
sponsible station, the danger is not in- 
considerable, lest, on the one hand, 
you violate the law of charity toward 
man, or on the other, betray the cause 
of truth and of God. And permit me 
to express the confident opinion, that 
a firm adherence to the principles 
now suggested, furnishes your only 
safety. ‘hey will all coalesce and form 
one grand controling principle of 
practice, viz. to contend for the whole 
truth with a christian spirit. ‘They 
will thus allow you to accommodaie, 
but forbid you to compromise 3 will 
require the utmost tenderness toward 
christian brethren, but not suffer you 
to forget that God as well as man, ts 
concerned in your labours; nor to 
disregard that last and awful voice 
from heaven, which has proclaimed 
the strict immutability of the revela- 
tion of Ged, PHILALETHES. 
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[We have been induced by the impor- 
tance of the subject, to insert the commu- 
nication of Philalethes entire, in the pres- 
ent number. The Conductors of the 
Christian Spectator cannot more explicitly 
avow their principles, than by declaring 
{heir intention to maintain the great doc- 
trines of the Reformation, so triumphantly 
asserted by Luther and Calvin, Melancthon 
and Zuingle. A spirit of innovation in re- 
ligion we shall regard with a jealous eye ; 
and if, in repelling the ever-varying attacks 
ef error, distinetions and explanations not 
affecting the distinctive character of the doc- 
trines specified, become at any time necessa- 
ry, they should be considered, not as a sur- 
rendry of the principles afthe Reformation, 
an adaptation of their state- 
It will be 
our earnest endeaver to unite more closely 
those who agree on the great outlines of 
to sofien any as- 


but only as 
ment to existing circumstances. 


the doctrines of grace ; 


perities of feeling which may arise from 


slighter shades of difference in the state- 
ment of these doctrines : and to coneen- 


trate and direct the eiforts of all who sup) 


port them against the common enemies of 


Evangelical truth.] 


Forthe Christian Spectator, 

The opposition to sin by grace, dis- 
fi inguished from that made Dy nat- 
ural conscience. 

Mr. Eprror, 

Ar a weekly 

compose i 

the churth [ have been accustomed 

to receive questions at one meeting, to 


prayer miceting, 


} 

! 
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be answered at some subsequent one. 
This practice, J have found to be 
highly useful. A difficult text, be- 
comes in this way, a subject of inter- 
esting and the numbery- 
less doubts and difficulties of the 
christian warfare, can be stated anon 1V- 
mously, by each one as they exist in 
his own experience. By these ques- 
tions the pastor is furnished with a 
subject interesting to himself, because 
a subject of interest to some one of his 
charge ; and interesting usually, to all, 
from that resemblance of thought and 
feeling, which runs through the ex- 
perience of christians. 


C 


exposition : : 


On Opposition to Sin. 


chiefly of the members of 
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The following question, and sub- 


joined answer are submitted tq your 


consideration, and if they coincide 
with the design of the Christian Spec- 
tator, they will pomayy be the har- 
bingers of some other questions and 
answers of a similar nature. 

Question. How can that opposi- 
tion to sin, which ts made by grace 
in the heart, be distinguished from that 
which is made by conscience only ? 

Answer. ‘The question is highly 
important. There is an opposition 
to sin, which is the effect of grace, and 
is an evidence of grace: and there is 
an opposition to sin, which is the ef- 
fect of conscience only, and is no evi- 
deuce of grace; and yet may easily 
be mistaken for the warfare of holi- 
ness. ‘fo mistake on this point, may 
be fatal; to discriminate correctly and 
plainly, may save a soul from death. 

‘To make the subject plain, it may be 
proper to state, upon what principles 
conscience is hostile to sin, and upon 
what principles a holy heart opposes 
Siil. 

Conscience is the faculty of the 

soul, which feels accountability, and 
praise, and blame, and restrains from 
sin by remorse. Remorse is the sen- 
sation attendant on conscious guilt.— 
It isa painful sensation. In its low- 
est degree, it is painful, in its highest, 
intolerable. Itis.the tooth of the ad- 
der infusing its venom into the soul. 

tis a whip of scorpions, .chastising 
the guilty. The pain is so great, that 
the remembrance of it deters often 
from the repetition of a crime. The 
tempted sinner knows what will come 
if he yields, and resists—remembers 
the anguish of remorse, and struggles 

against the current that would lead 
him down to desolation and wo. 

2. Conscience makes opposition te 
sin by destroying self-complacency, 
and creating asense of shame and 
degradation. 

Self condemnation is the severest 
trial, man is called to endure below.— 
There is nothing which he struggles 
to evade with more determined effort, 
or more dextrous and diversified ex~. 
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ertion. The world may sneer at him, 
and denounce him, and it can be 
borne; the testimony of his con- 
science may give him joy, even in the 
midst of tribulation. When, howev- 
er, a man is constrained to condemn 


himself, he has no refuge. A sense of 


shame and degradation, not to be 
evaded, fastens upon him, and every 
pulsation of his heart, crimsons his 
cheek. What can he do? He can- 
not deny his guilt, he feels it. He 
cannot palliate his shame; he feels it. 
Adulation cannot assuage his pain— 
he knows it to be false. He is his 
own best friend, and he is disgraced 
in his own sight. ‘This sense of self- 
degradation by sinning, and_ this 
shame, so destructive of self compla- 
cency, may produce a vigorous re- 
sistance to temptation, and may be 
mistaken for the aversion and resist- 
ance of holiness. 

3. Conscience deters from sinning 
by the active fear of future punish- 
ment, which it awakens in the soul.— 
The consciousness of guilt, and the 
sense of shame, cannot be separated 
from ‘“‘a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment, and fiery indignation.” 
When, therefore, temptation to sin 
is presented, conscience arrays the 
wrath revealed from heaven against 
all unrighteousness of men, before the 
yaind. It exhibits the anguish of a 
dying bed; the judgment seat of 
Christ ; the worm that dieth not; the 
fire that is not quenched, and the 
wailings prolonged without cessatio n, 
through eternity. The heart appalled 
shrinks back from transgression with 
aversion and dread. This aversion 
and dread may be mistaken for the 
opposition of holiness to sin. 

Let us now consider upon what 
principles holiness opposes sin: 

It includes in its nature aversion to 
sin, independently of its consequen- 
ces. There is sucha thing as being 
pleased or displeased with an object, 
on its own account. The holy heart 
experiences complacency in view of 
the divine excellence. © A_ sinful 
heart is averse to holiness, and a holy 
heart is opposed to sin. ‘The flesh 





lusteth against the spirit, and the spir- 
it lusteth against the flesh, and these 
two are contrary the one to the other. 
Holiness recoils from sin. It endures 
an alliance with it in the same heart, 
as the living endure a fast alliance 
with a dead body. It struggles te 
break off the alliance, and cries with 
reiterated exclamation, *“* O wretched 
man that | am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death r” 

2. Holiness opposes sin as a viola- 
tion of the rights of God and of his 
known will. 

Holiness implies love to God—su- 
preme love to God. This love renders 
the subject unwilling to trespass upon 
the rights of his Maker, or go contrary 
to his known will. When tempta- 
tion therefore besets him, the answer is 
ready in bis heart. “ How can I do this 
great wickedness and sin against God ? 
I delight in the law ef God after the 
inward man. I see indeed another law 
in my members warring against the 
law of my mind. But thanks be to 
God, who through Jesus Christ giveth 
me the victory.” 

3. Holiness makes opposition to 
sin from a sense of gratitude. 

The character of God simply exhib- 
ited, without a knowledge of our re- 
lations to him, and dependence on him, 
would awaken some complacency in 
a holy mind. but bring to the know- 
ledge of such a mind, the existing re- 
lations of Creator and creature, of 
dependence and ceaseless support, and 
munificence ; of guilt and ruin, and in- 
terposing mercy to save by a media- 
tor, God manifest in the flesh, and it 
would glow with warmer aflection, and 
abhor and resist sin with a more ve- 
hement and determined oppositior. 
The goodness of God to the subject 
would render sin in lis estimation 
exceeding sinful, and gratitude for his 
unspeakable mercy would arm the 
soul against it, and rouse its indigna- 
tion and its strength to crucify it by 
the cross of Christ. 

4. Holiness is opposed to sin, be- 
cause sin is hostile, to the welfare of 
the universe. 

Holiness implies benevolence. It 
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rejoices in the happiness not only of 
God himself, but in the happiness of 
his extended empire. To the univer- 
sal good however, sin is a deadly ene- 

my. Its universal prevalence would 
destroy happiness, and leave the 
Most High to sway his sceptre over 
a desolate universe. Every subject of 
the divine government in whom sin 
pre dominates, it ruins, alienates him 
from God, alienates him from the pub- 
lic good, concentrates his affections in 
himself, and prepares him for univer- 
sal war, as other and more extended 
interests shall interfere with his own. 
Holiness is therefore opposed to sin, 
as benevolence is opposed to misery, 
as peace is opposed to discord, and as 
pity is opposed to the ev erlasting des- 
truction of immortal beings. 

A holy man is opposed to sin, 
because it is destructive of his own 
best good in time, and eternity. 

‘There is a selfish fear of sin, and 
there is a holy fear of sin. A man’s 
own happiness in time and in eternity 
is a proper object of regard. God 
himself regards it as an object of high 
importance, commands men to secure 
their own welfare, by seeking the 
things which be Jong to their peace, 
and-he reproves them when they dis- 
reg urd their own well being, and pun- 
ishes them for destroying wantonly 
the happiness of which he has made 
them capable, and placed within their 
reach. It is only when our persenal 
gratification is sought by encroaching 
upon the rights of Jehovah, and upon 
the rights of his subjects, that love to 
ourselves becomes criminal, and is 
properly denominated _ selfishness. 
Now the highest good of every man is 
found in perfect harmony with the 
rights of God, and every subje ct of his 
kingdom. 

He then that sinneth against God, 
woundeth his own soul. A holy heart 
of course ceases to sin, as it would 
maintain its own peace, and as it 
would avoid misery, needless, unutter- 
able, endless. 

The ‘se are the grounds on which 
holiness makes opposition to sin ; but 
holiness occupies the heart of the 
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good man, in part only; and evi} 
when he would do good, is present 
with him. The consequence is that 
the saint feels opposition to sin, upon 
the principles of conscience in com- 
mon with ‘the sinner, and also upon 
principles of holiness, and these di- 
verse exercises are so blended in the 
same mind, as to render it difficult to 
discriminate certainly, the opposition 
which conscience makes to sin, from 
that which results from holiness. 

This is the great point of practical 
difficulty. The christian knows that 
there is a warfare within, against sin, 
but whether it is a holy heart which 
makes it ; or the remorse, and shame, 
and fear, which conscience keeps 
alive within, he finds it difficult to de- 
termine. Ifit be the opposition of ho- 
liness, his state is good ; but his heart 
is deceitful, and if he considers that as 
an effect of grace, which is only the 
opposition that results from con- 
science, it will perpetuate his delusion, 
and seal his ruin. How then can I so 
distinguish as to be certain, that the 
aversion to sin, which I feel, is the 
opposition of holiness, and not the op- 
position of conscience only. 

To aid in this important discrimin- 
ation, take the following rvies. 

1. If your opposition to sin be that 
of conscience only, the pain of trans- 
gression, and the opposition made to 
sin, may be expected to decline with 
the repetition of the crime, until the 
heart becomes so hardened, and the 
conscience so past feeling, as to be 
sensible of but little pain, or make but 
a feeble opposition. 

The effect of repeated transgression 
will be the same, in this respect, in 
the saint, as in the sinner. The hearts 
of both will be hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin, while it is indulg- 
ed; aud, but for the interposition of 
covenant mercy, to chasten, awaken, 
and reclaim, the christian would go 
on to a seared conscience, and hard- 
ness of heart. But God has promised 
that his people shall not depart from 
him, forever; that he will visit their 
transgressions, with the vod, and 
cause then to feel what ay evil thing, 
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and bitter it is, that they have sinned 
against him. But the evidence that 
the resistance made is from grace, rath- 
er than conscience, cannot be ob- 
tained during the progress of inefiec- 
tual opposition, and declension. While 
sin is daily obtaining the victory im the 
conflict, and conscience remonstrates 
with feebler tone, and feels with de- 
clining sensibility, no man if he be a 
christian, can know it, or ought to 
know it. No man who finds himself 
sinking in this manner-into sin, can 
tell that he will ever be recovered. 
For the time, his evidence of grace is 
extinct, and he knows not, and can- 
not know, that it is not the cold chill 
of death, and its benumbing palsy, 
fastening upon his breast. The only 
evidence in this case that the resis- 
tance which has been made to sim, was 
the resistance of grace, must be found 
in a reviving sensibility of conscience 
and heart, to the evil of sin, deep re- 
pentance for past transgression, and 
actual, abiding, reformation. Where 
the fear of sinning declines, gradu- 
ally but imperceptibly, in that case, 
the evidence is decisive, that the 
resistance made, was that of con- 
ecience only, and not the resistance 
of a holy heart. 

If the resistance be made by 
sinitleeide only, it will not be univer- 
sal. Some sins will be vigorously re- 
sisted, and others will be greatly in- 
dulged. If the pain of remorse deters, 
then those sins deemed greatest, and 
which do the most violence to con- 
science will be resisted, whilst a host 
of little sins, (falsely so called) will be 
indulged. 

If asense of self degradation, ope- 
rates torestrain, then the sins consid- 
ered the most dishonourable and de- 
basing, will be resisted, while fashion- 
able sins, and sins dee med honourable 
among men, will be palliated and com- 
miited. Sin not being odious to the 
heart, on its own account ; it will be 
resisted, only where it lays. too severe 
a task on pride, or selfishness. 

3. If conscience be the only resist- 
ing caus®, some besetting sin will be 
palliated, and spared : but if the Op- 
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position be that of holiness, the chief 
energy of resistance will be made to 
the sin that easily besets. Here will 
be the chief battle ground, the place 
of watching, and strife, and tears, and 
supplications, and groanings, which 
cannot be uttered; and I may add the 
place of victory. If conscience only 
comes to the conflict, to oppose a be- 
setting sin, it will be the place of ex 
tenuation, of listless vigilance, faint 
resistance, and defeat. 

If conscience be the only resisting 
cause, little progress will be made in 
actual reformation. Resolutions will 
be formed, and broken. Resistance 
will be made to temptation, and fail. 
The reason is, that, although new 
hopes exist in the heart, and another 
name and profession are assumed, and 
new external relations are formed, 
there is, after all, no change of char- 
acter. Difference of age, and place, 
and other circumstances, may occa- 
sion atemporary reformation, in some 
things, or the exchange of one sin for 
another, but the man, his heart re- 
mains the same, and therefore, his ref- 
ormation is slow, interrupted, and of 
doubtful continuance. His goodness is 
like the morning clond, and the early 
dew that passeth away. But if grace 
be the resisting influence, it will ac- 
complish a gradual, but permanent 
change of character. Sinful affections 
resisted, will be weakened ; and holy 
affections cherished, will gain strength. 
The joys of religion may not be more 
active, but 0} pposition to sin, and the 
power of resistance will increase. 
The old man will die daily, while the 
new man will be invigorated. 

If conscience be the principle of 
resistance, the subject will have an im- 
perfect sense of his weakness, and 
dependence on Jesus Christ for aid. 

He will resolve in his own strength, 
and fail, but untaught by experience, 
he will renew his eflorts, relying only 
on himself. ‘To-day, ke will violate the 
resolutions of yesterday, and confi- 
dently resolve to do better to-morrow ; 
and though to-morrow he is overcome 
by temptation, he then calculates te 
resist more successfully, the next 
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temptation, and though constantly 
foiled, he scarce discovers what the 
difficulty is, or what is his remedy. 
He could perform all the things he re- 
eolves to do, through Christ strength- 
ening him, but if he has been compel- 
led to learn his weakness, he has not 
discovered the way to avail himself of 
the strength of Christ. If it be grace 
that makes the resistance, it will be 
attended with a distinct and growing 
sense of personal weakness, and in- 
sufficiency, and an increasing sense of 
the sufficiency of Christ, and the ne- 
cessity of his aid. As temptations re- 
new their assault, from day to day, 
erace cries to the Saviour, ‘hold me 
up and Ishall be safe, without Thee I 
can do nothiug, and all things I can 
do through thy strength.” 

If conscience alone makes resis# 
tance to sin, the subject will feel asif 
he does as well on the whole as he 
¢an; no man is perfect, and we must 
endeavor to do as well as we can.— 
But if grace makes the resistance, the 
subject will feel, that in all things he 
comes short, and is without excuse ; 
and his deficiencies will be the subject 
of regret, of confession of humili- 
ation, and godly sorrow. 

Finally, if conscience alone makes 
resistance to sin, the subject may lead 
comparatively a prayerless life. 

Confiding in his own strength, what 
shall prompt him to call upon the 
Lord? and finding no pleasure inthe 
duty, why should he persevere in it? 
He will not ; he forgets to pray, delib- 
erately neglects the duty, or performs 
it only as a cold hearted task, to quiet 
his conscience, when under the im- 
pulse of occasional fear. 

But if grace makes the opposition 
to sin, the subject will feel as if he 
could not live without prayer; and 
he will not. Necessity daily will be 
laid upon him to repair to the throne 
of grace, and it will be in answer to 
his habitual, supplications, that the 
ifoly Spirit will be given to enlighten 
his understanding, to sanctify his 
heart, to fortify him against tempta- 
uon, to bestow consolation. and to 
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lead him on from strength to strength, 
until he stands in Zion, before God. 
B. L. 
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To the Editor ofthe Christian Spectator. 
Mr, Eprror, 


If the following observations, which 
are designed to rescue a passage of 
Scripture from a common perversion, 
meet with your approbation, you are 
at liberty to insert them. Z. O. A. 


Tue passage alluded to is John 
Hil. 5. Jesus answered, verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, except aman be born 
of watergind of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God. The 
question suggested by these words is, 
what does our Saviour mean by this 
phrase “born of water?” It is an 
opinion which has pretty extensively 
prevailed, that, to be born of water is 
to be baptized with water, and that 
therefore water-baptism is an essential 
part of the new birth ; that without it, 
no person can truly be born again. To 
this interpretation there are several 
objections. 

1. Baptism is not mentioned in the 
passage. Itis said, “ except a man be 
born of water’ but it is not said ex- 
cept a man be baptized with water. 
The question is, what is meant by be- 
ing born of water ? To assert that it 
means baptism, is a mere assumption. 

2. There are no parallel texts 
which support this interpretation. 
There are many passages in the New 
Testament which teach the necessity 
of the new birth, which represent it as 
the work of God, and which describe 
its nature and effects; but there is 
none in which baptism is mentioned as 
constituting any part of it. Now, if 
baptism is an essential part of this 
saving change, would there not have 
been some explicit declaration to this 
effect ; especially since the new birth 
is sO olten brought into view in the 
scriptures, and represented as abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation? Casa 
we suppose that a doctrine of such 
fundamental importance is revealed, 
and still no where wnequivocally 
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taught ? Ifthe text under considera- 
tion does contain this doctrine, why 
are there not, at least, some plain inti- 
mations of the same thing in other 
parts of the scriptures. But for such 
intimations, we search the Bible in 
vain. I know that other texts are re- 
ferred to by those who adopt the inter- 
pretation in question. But no one has 
ever been adduced more unequivocal 
than that which we are considering. 
The one principally relied on is Tit. 
3,5. According to his mercy he sav- 
ed us bi y the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

But, it will be observed that nothing 
is here said concerning baptism. To 
affirm that by the washing of regen- 
eration the ordinance of baptism is 
intended, is again taking for granted 
what needs to be proved. Itis equally 
doubtful, to say the least, whether 

this phrase means baptism, as wheth- 
er the phrase “born of water,” has 
this meaning; and there is no more 
gross departure from all the rules of 
sound interpretation, than to explain 
one doubtful passage, by another 
equally doubtful. 

3. At the time of our Lord’s con- 
ference with Nicodemus, christian 
baptism was not instituted.* The old 
dispensation had not ceased. Circum- 
cision was still binding, and all the 
ordinances of the Jewish ritual. Chris- 
tian baptism was not instituted until 
after Christ’s resurrection. The first 
account we have of it is im the com- 
mission given to the Apostles. ‘ Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Previously to this, we have no 
account that Christ ever enjoined 
baptism. In all his preaching, so far 
as we can learn, he said nothing on 
this subject. And the reason is obvi- 
ous. The time had not yet come, for 
baptism was te be an ordinance of the 


* This, so far as I know is admitted by all 
who adopt the interpretation here oppos- 
ed. Dr. Mant says, ‘Our Saviour was here 
alluding by anticipation to the sacrament 
et baptism which he meant to ordain.” 
Tracts. p. 8. 
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new dispensation, to be instituted. 
Now, is it credible, that our Saviour 
in his conference with Nicodemus 
should refer to an ordinance which 
had not been instituted? Especially 
is it credible that he should declare it 
to be essential to that new birth, with- 
out which he had just informed Nico- 
demus he could not see the kingdom 
of God? 
If by the phrase “ born of wa- 
ter” baptism be intended, then none 
can be saved without baptism. The 
declaration of our Lord is absolute. 
** [xcept a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot euter into the 
kingdom of God.” According to this 
interpretation, every person of what- 
ever character, dying unbaptized must 
be lost. But did Christ declare bap- 
tism to be essential to salvation, and 
with the same lips afterwards promise 
the unbaptized thief, that he should be 
with him in paradise ? Should it be 
said to evade this difficulty, that by 
the “kingdom of God,” the visible 
church only is intended; there is an 
insuperable objection to this explana- 
tion. According to this, no man can 
enter the visible church without being 
born of the Spirit. But is this impos- 
sible ? Is it impossible to make a hyp- 
ocritical profession of religion? Is 
every man who joins the church, let 
his motives be ever so base, born of 
the Spirit? Does he become a child 
of God, and an heir of heaven? Was 
this true of Simon Majus? Is it true of 
those to whom Christ will say at the 
judgment, “ [never knew you 2” 
To suppose that the phrase 
‘** born of water” means baptism, is to 
ascribe to this ordinance, an impor- 
tance which is no where else given to 
it, in the scriptures. According to 
this interpretation, baptism is as es- 
sential to salvation as regeneration, 
for it is itself an essential part of regen- 
eration. —But no such importance is 
ever givento baptism. It is said, * He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” But it is not said, he 
that is not baptized shall be damned. 
Nor is it any where said, except a man 
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be baptized, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God. 

6. The apostle Paul thanked God 
that he had baptized none of the Co- 
rinthians save Crispus, and Gaius, and 
the household of Stephanas. But if 
baptism be essential to the new birth, 
then Peul was not instrumental in the 
regeneration of these believers. If they 
ever were born again, it was at their 
baptism ; and the person who admin- 
istered this ordinance, was the instru- 
mental cause of their regeneration. 
Yet Paul tells these same Corinthians, 
“Though ye have ten thousand in- 
structors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I 
have begotten you through the Gos- 

7. That ovr Lord did not mean 
baptism by the phrase “ born of wa- 
ter,” is evident from the reprimand 
which he gave to Nicodemus. “ Art 
thou a master of Israel and knowest 
not these things r” But what means 
had he of knowing these things, if bap- 
tism is an essential part of the new 
birth? Where could he have learnt 
this doctrine? Not from the Old Tes- 
tament; for no such doctrine is there 
inculeated. Not from the mere custom 
(a custom of human institution,) a- 
mong the Jews, of baptizing Gentile 
proselytes ; for he certainly could not 
be expected to infer the necessity of 
baptism to salvation, especially to 
himself, being a Jew, from such a 
practice. Not from the New Testa- 
ment; for that was not then written. 
How then- could Nicodemus have 
known these things ? And how could 
he be criminal for his ignorance ? And 
did our Lord upbraid him for not 
knowing a truth which had never been 
revealed, and which he could not pos- 
sibly have known? If Christ incul- 
cated simply the necessity of a change 
of heart; this is a truth abundantly 
taught in the law and the prophets ; 
anda truth which Nicodemus ought 
to have well understood, In this view 
of the subject we can see the utmost 
propriety in the reprimand which he 
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received. But if water baptism is es- 
sential to the new birth and to salva- 
tion, and if this is what our Saviour 
inculcated, Nicodemus was quite ex- 
cusable for his ignorance of this truth ; 
for it was a truth which had never 
before been revealed. 

8. If baptism is essential to the 
new birth, (as the interpretation in 
question supposes ) it will follow, that 
no unbaptized person can be the sub- 
ject of evangelical love, faith or obe- 
dience. It is written “ Every one that 
loveth is born of God.” Again. 
‘* Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is born of God.” Again. 
‘“‘ ' very one that doeth righteousness, 
is born of Him.” Now the argument 
stands thus. 

Every one that loveth is born of 
God; but, no unbaptized person Is 
born of God; therefore, no unbaptiz- 
ed person loveth. 

Again. Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ, is born of God ; 
but, no unbaptized person is born of 
God; therefore, no unbaptized per- 
son believeth that Jesus is the Christ. 

Again. Every one that doeth right- 
eousness, is born of Him (God); 
but, no unbaptized person is born of 
God; therefore, no unbaptized person 
doeth righteousness. 

And is it so? Must a person be 
baptized before he can love, or believe, 
or do righteousness ? Was not the dy- 
ing thiefa believer ? Was not Cornel- 
ius a devout man, and one that fear- 
ed God, and one that had received 
the HolyGhost before his baptism? Did 
not the three thousand on the day of 
Pentecost, receive the word, and of 
course believe, before they were bap- 
tized’? But the case of the eunuch de- 
cides the point. “ The eunuch said, see 
here is water, what doth hinder me to 
be baptized ? And Philip said, if thou 
believest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest.” Mayest what? Mayest be 
baptized, i.e. regenerated according 
to the interpretation in question. But 
‘ whosoever believeth that Jesus is 


the Christ is born of God.” If then, 
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the eunuch did believe with all his 
heart, he was already regenerated ; 
yet this was required as the condition 
on which he was entitled io receive 
baptism. The ordinance of baptism, 
then constitutes ho part of the new 
birth. So far from it, that no adult 
person has any tight to this ordi- 
nance, till he has been born again. The 
proof therefore, is conclusive, that 
whatever our Saviour meant by the 
phrase “ born of water,” he did not 
mean baptism. 

But the question returns, what was 
his meaning ? 

Water, I apprehend, is used in this 
passage, not in a literal, but in a figu- 
Fative sense, to denote the purifying 
effects of the Holy Spirit. If this idea 
be correct, to be born of water, and 
to be born of the Spirit, are but dif- 
ferent modes of expression to signify 
the same thing. The one, however, 
may be designed to point out the na- 
ture of the effect produced. and the 
other the agent, by whom it is pro- 
duced. It is well known that water 
is often used in the scriptures as the 
emblem of the Holy Spirit. When Je- 
sus said “He that believeth on me, 
as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water ; 
this spake he of the Spirit which they 
that believe on him, should receive. 
When it is said “I wi i sprinkle clean 
vater upon you, and ye shall be 
clean,” there can be no doubt that the 
influences of the Spirit are iitended. 
Why then may we not suppose that 
the term water is used in the same 
emblematical sense, in the passage un- 
der consideration? 

Should it be objected, that the form 
of expression, “born of water and of 
the Spirit, ” clearly imports that two 
distinct things are intended. I would 
reply that similar phraseology is often 
used to describe, not two. distinct 
things, but what in the sense above 
supposed is one and the same thing. 
Take the following texts for examples. 
** Make you a new heart and anew 
spirit.” “ A new heart will I give 
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you, and a new spirit will I put with- 
in you.” What is the difference be- 
tween a new heart and a new spirit? 
** I will pour water upon him that is 
thirsty and floods upon the dry 
ground: I will pour my Spirit upon 
thy seed, and my blessing upon thine 
in se ” Inthis passage water and 
the Spirit evir lently denote the same 
thing. The promise conveyed in fig- 
urative language in the first part of 
the passage, is repeated in more lite- 
ral language in the last part. The 
apostle says, “In demoustration of 
the Spirit and of power,” i. e. of the 
powerlul Spirit. John the baptist al- 
SO, speaking of Christ says, “ He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.” That by fire, is here in- 
fended the application of literal fire, ne 
one can suppose. ‘The meaning evi- 
dently is, that Christ should baptize 
with the Holy Ghost. * which has the 
energy and effic acy of fire to refine us 
from our dross and corruptions 2” so 
in the passage under consideration, 
to be born of water and of the Spirit, 
is to be renewed by the Holy Spirit, 
whica, like water, purifies us from the 
pollutions of sin. 


For the Christian Spe ctator. 
Explanation of Psalm, \x—7. 


‘ pura also is the strength of 
mine head.” In the highly figurative 
language of the East, God is here 
represent: ed as a monarch rejoicing 
in the extent of his dominions, and the 
subjection of his enemies. “1 will 
rejoice, T will divide Shechem, and 
meie out the valley of Succoth. Gil- 
ead is mine; and Manasseh is 
mine, Ephraim ra is the strength of 
mine head ;” i. e. Ephraim (a large 
and warlike tribe) is the cuard Ot 
pr otection of my head: deriving the 
image either from the helmet which 
p rotects the head in battle; or from 
the body guard, which is the defensia 


capitis, ‘the guard of the head or life. 
P. 
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Observation of Thanksgiwing-Day. 





IMseellaneows. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 

SIR, 

Asa Christian Spectator, you 
must have noticed with no small 
degree of satisfaction, that the annual 
observance of a day of thanksgiving, 
for the mercies of God, has been 
adopted from the New England, into 
some of the sister States. 

While participating in the pleasure 
which all christians must experience, 
in view of this pleasing testimony 

to the worth of the religious institu- 
tions of our ancestors. I have been 
pained by the perusal of some re- 
marks which appeared in the ‘* Ameri- 

can Mouthly Magazine, and Critical 
Review,” No. I. Vol. IL. p. 95. re- 
specting the celebration of thanksgiv- 
inv-Gay. 

fn the miscellany above referred 
to, a correspondent of the Magazine, 
undertakes to inform its readers, of 
the manner * in which this festival ts 
celebrated in that part of our country 
where it was first established.” Af 
ter several observation:, some of 
which are correct, while others are 

not so, he remarks, that, * after an 
ample repast, and becoming libations, 
the male members of the family, old 
men and boys, repair to the “fie okds. 
and divert themselves till sunset at 
Poet ll, cricket, and similar sports.” 
** Such,” he adds, “ is the manner in 

which thanksgiving-day is kept by 
the descendants of the pilgrims ; and 
by keeping it in this way, it becomes 
an efficacious means of invigorating 
those home-bred virtues of which a 
people should be proud.” 

I would inform this writer, who 
signs himself, “ Theophilus,” that 
neither the * pilgrims” nor their “ de- 
scendants,”’ have observed thanksgiv- 
ing-day inthis manner. He has cor- 
rectly stated, that “in New England, 
wraps service is performed in the 

‘hurches in the morning, and in the 
mornili only ;” that “at dimer all 
tue scattered members of each feuaily, 


D 


with all their ofispring, meet at the 
hospitable board ot its head,” and al- 
so, that, “‘ on this day, that board is 
spread with unwonted profusion.”’— 
This is the first time, however, I have 
understood that the yeomanry of New- 
England, evince their gratitude to 
the ~Autioda of all good, by repaiting 
from this table, “ to the fields, and 
diverting themselves till sunset.’ I 
have never observed such a practice. 
The proclamations of our governors, 
in Connecticut at least, uniformly de- 
clare, in reference to thanksgiving, 
that “‘ all servile labour, and vain re- 
creation, on said day, are by law for- 
bidden.” It is not, however, denied, 
that in defiance of law, aud of order, 
a few persons, may, at such seasons, 
uuder the covert of some forest, or in 
tlie depths of some retired valley, de- 
vote themselves to those amusements 
which are mentioned im such terms 
of approbation. 

i will mention what, upon this an- 
niversary | have seen. Ihave seen 
familie 's, after rising from the beard oi 
plenty, atteutive ly listen to a por- 
iiou of the word of Ged. I have 
heard them sing ahyma of praise, 
and have then united with them in 
addressing the Great Benefactor ot 
men, Jn the language of humble ado- 
ration, with the confession of sin, and 
“thankinl acknowledgment of His 
mercies.” 

I would ask “Theophilus” which of 
tliese two practices, he would,as “a 
lover of God,” (for such his name de- 

clares him to be,) recommend ? 

One. of the proprietors of the “ A- 
merican Monthly Magazine, and 
Critical Review,” at the time the 
communication of * Theophilus” ap- 
peared, and who is at present, the 
sole proprietor, is a native of Con- 
necticut. I regret that he should 
lave permitted such a communiea- 
tion to deform the pages of his work ; 
and still more regret, that he should 
have published it with a favourable 
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comment, in which he united with his 
correspondent, in advising that the 
theatre should not be shut on the eve- 
ning of such a day, but that the usual 
dramatic entertamnients should be 
given, and the profits accruing, de- 
voted to some charitable purpose ; 
adding as a reason, which if true, is 
to be lamented, that “there are few 
who will not tolerate a doubtful evil 
for the sake of a positive g cood.” 
Tadmire as much as Theophilus, 
“the home-bred virtues” of New- 
England, but cannot unite with him 
In thinking that “a people should be 
proud” of them: and would remind 
your readers that it was not by skill 
at “ foot-ball, cricket and similar 
sports” but by active obedience, and 
patient suffering ; in a word, that it 
was “ through faith” the pilgrims ob- 
tained their “ good report.” ‘Their 
faith then follow, considering the end 
oftheir conversation, Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever. an 


To the Fditor of the Christian Spectator. 


As I presume it will be consistent 
with your intended publication, to 
solve the doubts of your readers; I 
beg leave to turn vour attention to a 
subject, about which some honest 
minds have been troubled. I allude to 
the practice of giving publicity to acts 
of charity. It has been customary, to 
notice in periodical works, not only 
the sums contributed for charitable 
purposes, but also the names of the 
contributors. ‘Thus the charity of an 
individual is proclaimed from one end 
of the land to the other. Now, how 
can this practice be reconciled with the 
following direction of Christ :—** But 
when thou doest alms, let not thy lett 
hand know what thy right hand doeth 5 : 
that thine alms may be in secret ?” > Is 
not this command plain and positive ? 
It has, 1 know, been said in favor of 
the above mentioned practice, that it 
excites to emulation; and of course 
that more money is thereby gained to 
the treasury of the Lord. But, may 
we do evil that good may come? Are 


we at liberty to break Christ’s com- 
mands, with a view to promote his 
cause ? If you, Mr. Editor, or some 
other person through the medium of 
your work, would give an answer to 
these enquiries you might dissipate 
the doubts of some, and would cer- 
tainly gratify your friend, W. 5S. 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Mr. Eprror, 
lr the following remarks will 
subserve the interests of Zion. and are 
thought worthy of a place in your 
miscellany, they are at your disposal. 
Tue church of Goshen, in this 
state, have resolved to honour their 
master. ‘They purpose to meet once 


a vear, to consult for the glory of 


Christ, and the enlargement of his 
empire. At each meeting, they are 
to designate a sum, which, they will, 
the ensuing year, pour into the treas- 
ury of the Lord :—each member to 
contribute according to his, or her a- 
bility. In the current year, they will 
raise fifty dollars, and these extra ex- 
ertions, shall not diminish their other 
charities. ‘fo this they were excited, 
by a perusal of * The conversion of the 
wor Hd. or the claims of 600, OOO. O00. 2% 

When I first cast my eye upon 
this resolve, my prayer, | hope, as- 
cended to God, that he would bless 
that church with the effusions of the 
Holy Ghost. How nobly have they 
acted! I will, Sir, give you some of 
my reflections on reading that record. 

What a stimulus does this give, to 
the ministers of Christ, to make eve- 
ry possible exertion to enlighten the 
world. If Halland Newell had not 
given us that interesting work, per- 
haps the chureh of Goshen. had ree- 
mained unmindiul of their duty, and 
had not made these increased exertions 
for the spread of the everlasting gos- 


*A pamphlet bearing this title, is the joint 
production of the Rev.Messrs. Gordon Hall 
and Samuel Newell. It was sent to this 

country in manuscript,and has been print- 
ed forthe American Board of Commission- 
ers for foreign missions, by Flagg & Gould, 
Andover. Ed. 




































































pel. Their present and future happi- 
ness had then been less, and the many 
whom their charities shall save, had 
gone down to hell before one ray of 
gospel light had met their eye. Should 
they increase the sum, the ensuing 
year, and should a few other church- 
es join them, soon,one more missiona- 
ry will enter the field, and some dark 
province of India, some vale of A fri- 
ca, some desert of ‘T'artary, or some 
isle of the Pacific, may thus receive 
the bread of life a century sooner than 
otherwise they would have done ; but 
that century, without the gospel, 
would close the prison of he!l upon 
three or four of their shortlived gen- 
erations. Will not other churches 
go and do likewise? This isa day 
when good example has a mighty in- 
fluence. We shall perhaps hear of 
similar cases, till every church in 
christendom, will do its duty, and 
pour its wealth into the treasury of 
the Lord. A thousand missionaries 
may leave our shores, sent out by 
their charities and comforted by their 
prayers, and thus the dreary wastes 
of our famishing world, may be visited 
withthe dews of heaven. Ido not 
pretend to know the secrets of futuri- 
ty, but am very confideat that the 
churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
will feel the influence of such an irre- 
sistible example. 

Whea this impulse is felt, if those 
dear missionaries, who have plead 
for the unevangelized nations should 
die, they have done enough. Bucha- 
nan had done enough, when he had 
made and written his * Researches,” 
and went home torest. The lament- 
ed Mrs. Newell, when she had adorn- 
ed her diary with her farewell letters, 
and exhibited the christian character, 
ia the midst of disease and death, 
had done enough. Her departure 
has roused our western hemisphere to 
action; many are prepared to copy 
her self-denial, and die as she has 
done, in the cause of Christ. 

Ifthe example of the church in Go- 


shen, is follow ed by the churches of 


( hrist, throuchout our |: und, and ** the 


claims of the 600.90 0. ‘y OO.” ‘should be 
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the means of this mighty movement, 
the worthy authors will have filled up 
already a long life, and will die in a 
good old age, should they enter upon 
their eternal rest to-morrow. 

Who then that loves the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, will not make every possi- 
ble effort to enlighten the world r We 
cannot estimate the effects of our own 
exertions. 

The researches of Buchanan, and 
the memoirs of Mrs. Newell, have 
combined to create a tone of teeling, 
the happy effects of which cannot tail 
to pass dewn with increased ratio, 
through all the future tracts of time; 
and if the conversion of the world, 
should awaken all our western 
churches, as in the case of Goshen, it 
will do more than Hall and Newell, 
and all the missionaries now in-the 
field, could achieve if each should 
noe and be active, through a century. 

** Cast thy bread upon the waters » for 
thou shalt find it after many day 5.” 

The people of God, it is hoped, 

will act when they have light. They 
remain inactive, only while they do 
uot know their duty. Christ deliver- 
ed his gospel to the church, and bid 
them pour its contents into every hu- 
man ear. ‘ Go ye into ail the w _ 
and preach the gospel to every cre 
ture.” But the church has aden 
ed these eighteen hundred years.— 
Thus the last command of the 
ascending Saviour, has sounded in the 
ears of God’s people, with little effect, 
through sixty generations. This 
criminal inattention to Christ’s com- 
mand, may be accounted for, in part, 
by the fact, that erroneous opinions 
have been entertained, concerning the 
moral state of heathen Jands. Many 
writers have extolled the wisdom of 
the laws, and the purity of the morals, 
which prevail in these countries, and 
have, in some instances, even main- 
tained, that amid the corruptions of 
idglatry, the Supreme Being was wor- 
shipped by no inconsiderable num- 
bers, in spirit and in truth. 

Such declarations were for a while 

received with unsuspecting readiness ; 
but accounts given by mea, tv whom 
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the religion of Jesus is dear, has cor- 
rected the erroneous impression, 
More correct information has been re- 
ceived, and it is the free circulation of 
religious intelligence, that makes 
the present age differ from all past 
ages. ‘Che dark places of the earth 
have been explored, the miseries and 
the crimes which prevail in them, 
are discovered. Few, now assert the 
morality and the piety of the heathen. 
‘The moral telescope has pierced 
those tracts of desolation, and has 
brought nigh, the funeral pile, the dy- 
ing widow, the immolated infant, and 
all the scenes of obscenity and blood, 
that curse the gentile lands. The re- 


sult is, that the christian world is half 


awake. More light will produce 
stronger impression, and more ac- 
tion. It is yet only the morning twi- 
light, and but few are at their work; 

soon the sun will have risen, and the 
fields will be thronged with labourers. 
Every new missionary establishment, 
opens to the eye of charity, anew 
province of the kingdom of ‘dark: 1eSS. 
‘ihe board of commissioners have at 
length appointed missionaries for Je- 
rusalem, in hopes to create a fertile 
spot, in that centre of moral desola- 
tion. ‘Lhe churches I hope will sooa 
have inteiligence from the hil of Cal- 
vary, and be told that the standard of 
tle cross is erected upon the site ot 
the ancient temple. How cheering 
to the christian, will these tidings be ! 
what a mighty impulse will they com- 
municate tothe streams of charity ! 

from Jerusalem we first received the 
gospel; and is there a pious heart, 
inat will not leap for joy, to restore, 
wei Opportunity shall offer, the in- 
esthuable git 7 ‘Thus every missiona- 
ry while he strikes up a light in some 
regien of the shadow of death, will 

roll back upon his native land a Ma- 
ceclonian cry thatwill spring the pulse 
of charity, and mmuitiply the resources 

of christian benevolence; and the 

day will soon be here, when, to feel 

fur the miseries of a perishing world, 

and te give that feeling its proper ex- 


pression in acts of charity, will be 
considered, as an essential evidence of 
christian character. May we not ex- 
pect, that while the great purposes of 
christian fellowship are duly regarded 
by the churches, they will also, consid- 
er themselves, as bodies of men, asso- 
ciated for the promotion of the divine 
honour, and for the spread of the gos- 
pel; and that they will act according- 
ly ? Thus doing, the blessing of the 
God of heaven will rest upon them. 
The world will no longer ask, “ what 
do ye more than others r” "To the 
members of that church whose re- 
solve has been the occasion of these 
remarks, I would say, * You are 
strangers to me, but go on, dear 
brethren, and when the mystical tem- 
ple is erected, and the top stones are 
about to be laid, may youall be there 
to aid the shout, grace, grace unto 
.* A. D.C. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


The following lines were written on parting 


with a gentleman at the door of one of the 
Protestant churches in Paris, imme diately 
after divine service. 


Stranger! I know thee not by name, 
And yet my heart is knit to thine ; 
Our Heavenly Father isthe same, 
And thy Redeemer, too, is mine. 


Stranger! I read it in thine eye, 
And in thy accents meek and mild, 
And in thy words of charity, 

That God has chosen thee his child. 


The moment was a fleeting one, 

In which we felt the christian tie, 
But while these eyes behold the sun, 
Sacred shall be it’s memory. 


Perchance beyond this world of care, 
God may permit our souls to meet, 
And in the realins of bliss to share, 


Remembrance of an hour so sweet. 


Meanwhile his guardian care attend 
Thy pilgrimage where’er it be ; 
The blessings of his grace descend 


Into thy bosom constantly. 
T: 5 








Remarks on the subject of Reviews. 


Kebiew of New Publications, 


Introductory Remarks. 


As the Christian Spectator pro- 
poses to keep a watchful eye over the 
oper ations of the press, and to inves- 
tigate the claims of dathors to the pat- 
ronage of the public, we shall preface 
our critical labours, with a brief out- 
line of what we conceive may be the 
advantages of reviews. We are aware 
that such articles in any periodical 

vork are, by some, reoarded with 
jealousy and distrust. The whole class 
of reviewers are represented by such 
persons, as arrogant and capricious 
conservators of taste and sentiment, 
who approve and condemn as preju- 
dice or party may dictate, without 
any regard to the sanctions of the best 
literary and doctrinal canons. 


We readily admit that there is some 
foundation for this severe censure. 
[enorance, prejudice, and passion, 
have not unfrequently gained a tempo- 
rary possession of the critic’s chair, 
and have praised, or censured, in de- 
fiance of taste, of argument, and 
sound dectrine. It is, however, irra- 
tional and unjust to condemn a whole 
class of men, for the wickedness or in- 
discretion afew; or to ground a 
sweeping condemnation of any thing 
upon the abuses to which it is liable. 
What is there valuable on earth 
which has not been perverted ? What 
profession or employment which inay 
not be disgraced by unprincipled pre- 
tenders 

The advantages of critical notices 
of the publications of the times, are, 
we think, many, and highly important. 
pophisizy May be detected : 
posed, and c -onfuted : 
densed : 3 
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advantage of good laws in a com- 
munity, is the prevention of crimes, 
so much may be accomplished in the 
same way, by the preventive influence 
of fair and manly criticism. Every 
author. should know and feel, when 
preparing his manuscripis for the 
press, that he is directly amenable, to 
some respectable literary tribunal. It 
is extremely important, that men who 
have nothing useful to say, should be 
deterred from appearing in print, by 
the wholesome discipline, which they 
see inflicted upon their predecessors 
of the same class. 

We would also observe, that a re- 
view will frequently give information 
respecting a publication, which some 
may not have leisure to read, and 
which perhaps can but with difficulty, 
be procured. ‘The laborious may thus 
obtain a pleasing refreshment, and the 
wishes of the curious may be satisfied. 

Of the numerous publications issu- 
ing from the press, some are worth- 
less. It may save the money of a por- 
tion of our readers, to be informed of 
the fact. Some are valuable ; to those 
many may wish to be directed. 

Pamphlets are frequently publish 
ed, denying all that is holy in doctrine, 
or correct in practice. To these, pro- 
iessed answers cannot be written. 
Who would consent that the attention 
of our valuable men, should be con- 
tinually diverted from the subjects of 
their labours, to detect the arts of ma- 
levolence, or to strip the mantle from 
an ill-concealed infidelity ? Notices of 
such publications in the celumns of 
a magazine, monthly issued, and 
which is extensively circulated, can be 
prompt, and while the bane is eagerly 

disease d, and received without sus-~ 
picion, the antidote can thus be circu- 
lated with equal rapidity, and arrest 
ihe progress of mental disease, OF 
moral death. 

While it should be the object of re- 
standard of taste, 
not merely verbal or 
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technital eriticism. Grammatical or 
rhetorical errors, do not deserve the 
same animadversion as the deficiency 
or incorrectness of argument. The 
legitimate object of criticism is not to 
bring all statures to the test of the iron 
bed-stead, nor to compel any two men 
to think, or write exactly alike on any 
given subject. It is not to represent 
mere rites and forms as the essence 
of religion, nor to magnify verbal 
criticisms, and slight distinctions into 
broad and fundamental principles. It 
is not to strain at a gnat in one author, 
and swallow a camel when presented 
by another ; not to build up a party, 
but to elucidate and defend the truth. 

Deeply sensible, then, of the im- 


mense value of truth, we shall devote’ 


our time, and the measure of talents, 
entrusted to us, for its elucidation. In 
tts defence, also, we shall be resolute ; 
and while remembering that the 
‘weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal,” we hope that we shall not 
fall into the condemnation of those, 
who “love the praise of men, more 
than the praise of God.” We shall 
‘** give no place, no not for an hour,’ 
to the insidious w orldly policy, whic h 
under the x rvanted, garb of liberality, 
cordially embraces errorists of every 
name, and frowns only upon such, as 
in every age, have been “ the light of 
the world.’ ” We trust, that we shall 
not revile, where we should pity, and 
remonstrate, and pray. When we see 
men yielding to the momentary im- 
pulse of unchristian feeling, and con- 

tending fiercely about modes and 
eal we shall address them in the 
language of conciliation, “ Sirs, ye 
are brethren, why do ye wrong one to 
anotner.” 

From the sentiments we have ex- 
pressed, our readers will perceive the 
course, which, by the grace of God, 
we shall endeavour to pursue, in this 
arduous, and responsible part of our 
undertaking. It is not our design par- 
ticularly to notice, every new publica- 
tion which comes from the American 
press, nor to confine ourselves to 


books written in our own country ; 
nor yet wholly to neglect the works 
of those “ mighty elders,” of the last 
century, whose “ names shall be had 

in everlasting remembrance.” In mak- 
ing our selections, however, we shall 
not be governed by coincidence of 
views, or local prepossessions, but by 
a paramount regard to the glory of 
God, and the interests of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. In the attention, which 
we shall sometimes bestow upon 
works of taste, and miscellaneous pub- 
lications, we shall endeavour not to 
forget our character as Christian Spec- 
tators ; but so to shape our remarks 
that they may have a direct bearing 
upon the erent object of our miscel- 
lany. We shall not be inattentive to 

the character and principles of cotem- 
porary Magazines, or Literary Jour- 
nals, nor shall we hesitate to caution 
our readers, against whatever we may 
discover, that is inimical to revealed 
religion, or subversive of the gospel 
of Christ. 

Believing as we do, that great men, 
are not alw ays wise men, and that 
even wise men, are not infallible, we 
Shall not receive opinions though sup- 
ported by the highest human author- 
ity, without first bringing them to the 
stgnda rd of revealed truth ; ; and if at 
any time, we should be convineed ot 
the mischievous tendency of a learn- 
ed and popular work, we shall feel it 
our duty to animadvert upon its con- 
tents, with perfect freedom. If in 
probing the unsound part of an au- 
thor’s system, we shall give pain, we 
hope that our earnest wish to cure the 
patient, will justify the seeming harsh- 
ness of the operation. 

With such views and intentions, 
we hope that our present attempt to 
gain a share of the public attention 
and confidence, will be regarded with 
a favourable eye, and that if we should 
never become a high court of appeals, 
our decisions will at least be charac- 
terised by christian candour, and strict 
unpartiahity. 


v 








9.] Review of Gallaudett’s Sermons. 


Discourses on various points of 
Christian Faith and practice; 
most of which were delivered in the 
Chapel of the pew in Paris, 
in the Spring of 1816: by THomAs 
H. GALLAUDET by" Prinelpal of the 
Connecticut Asylum, in the Uni- 
ted States of America, for the edu- 
eation of the deafand dumb. Hart- 
ford: published by Samuel G. 
Goodrich, 1818. 8vo. pp. vii, and 
239. 


THe circumstances in which these 
discourses were delivered, cannot 
fail in some degree, to interest the 
reader, and to recommend tie author 
to his christian affection. "That Mr. 
Gallaudett, at the moment when the 
sreat object for which he had crossed 
the Atlantic, was at last within his 
reach, and while he was prosecuting, 
with all the ardour of his soul, those 
studies which were to qualify him for 
the important station he now holds, 
should turn aside from these pursuits, 
to prepare and deliver a series of dis- 
courses toa little company of his own 
countrymen and of Englishme n, who 
wished to xeep the sabbath holy ina 
we of strangers, is to us, a. pleasing 

vidence of his piety and benevolence. 
Ww ere 103 ce that the fruit of these tru- 
ly christian labours is now permitted 
to appear beyond the narrow eircle 
in which it was at first displayed. 

‘This volume commends itself to 
men of taste and piety, by a chasten- 
elegance of style, by elevated 
trains of thought and denthnveitt’: by 
passages of exquisite delicacy and ten- 
derness of feeling, by. an uncommon 
and philosophic al accuracy in the 
statement of truths, and still more. by 


ed 


the truly Script ial views which it 
gives of the christian doctrines and 
duties. Most of the lite ‘rary produc- 


tons of our country are mz irked bya 

nisiness-like haste, and want of care 
in composition and style, and by con- 
sequent offences against rood. taste, 
which do not fail to bring upon them 
the censures of European critics ¢ 
while their excellences consist in the 
plain statement ofscriptura] doctrines, 
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the lucid train of argument by which 
these doctrines are supported, and 
those addresses to the conscience, 
which seem to preduce a better effect, 
or at least to be regarded with a more 
favourable eve, on this side of the 
Atlantic, than on the other. Our 
writers on divinity, are also thought 
to be characterized by extending the 
doctrines of the gospel to their utmost 
consequences, attaching to them nov- 
el and startling inferences, which are. 
sure to alarm or offend the settled or- 
thodoxy of the old world. But we 
shall be much disappointed, if the vol- 
ume before us does not mect the ap- 
probation both of English critics, and 
of English christians.* We doubt 
whether sermons can be found in 
our language, in which there’ are 
tewer oflences against correct taste, 
or sound orthodoxy; in which the 
the beauties of -composition and 
language are more chaste and delicate, 
or the sentiments derived with more 
simplicity from the word of God. Mr. 
Gallaudet is equally free from the 
temerity which would place the con- 
clusions of his own reason, on a level 
with the declarations of God’s word, 
and the timidity which would ¢ause 
him to shrmk from a plain avowal of 
the distinguishing doctrines of the gos- 


pel... In reading his discourses, we 
do not see an unusual strength of 


reasoning powers, employed in mak- 
ing astonishing deductions from es- 
tablished truths, but we do see and 
admire a patient investigation of the 
word of God, an unusual diligence 
and care in collecting and comparing 
the varicus passages in the gospel 
which may throw light on the subject 
of his examination, and a scrupulous 


eee 


* This review is the production of a cor- 
respondent, and it may not be i improper te 
mention, that at the time of writing it, he 
was not informed that these sermons head 
excited theattention ofourEnglish brethren, 
and, also, that when the review was con- 
signed to our hands, that number of the 
Christian Observer,which contains a notice 
of these sermons had not reached this part 
of the country. The conductors of that 
masterly work speak of Mr. G’s sermons im 
terms of unqualified apprebation. 
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caution that the doctrine which he 
deduces from them, may not be more 
broad and sweeping or more emphatic 
and pointed than the scriptures will 
warrant. His only object is the discoy- 
ery and defence of revealed truth, and 
his arguments are declarations of 
scripture. If all christian authors 
would write im this manner, ‘ve be- 
lieve that a union of sentiment among 
real christians, would be nearly et- 
fected by this means alone, and we 
are quite suré that religious controver- 
sy between those who look upon each 
ther as the followers of Jesus, would 
no longer deform and disgrace the 
chureh of Christ. But it is time we 
should give the reader an opportunity 
to judge for himself of the correctness 
of these remarks, by placing betore 
him several extracts from the ser- 
mons. 

The following extracts afford a 
specimen of our author’s cautious ad- 
herence to che simple declarations of 
the gospel, while stating and inculcat- 
ing its most important doctrines. 


‘“ Of the nature of Gad’s will, as an attri- 
bute of His divine mind, we kuow. no- 
thing. How far it resembles our own, 
and bow immensely it differs from it, we 
must be forever ignorant. “ Canst thou 
by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find ont the Almig rhiy unto pe fection ? It 
is high as heaven, what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know ?” 
‘Phis shouid lead. us to be very humble and 
modest in all our speculations concerning 
God's sovereign will and pleasure ; how he 
irnly purposes every event that takes 
place, and yet in such a way as to leave 
man’s free agency and accountability en- 
tirely unimpaired. We should rest satisfi- 
ed with the plain and express declarations 
of scripture on this subject, and make them 
the cround of our faith and confidence in 
God, without venturing to attempt its ex- 

planation by our oWn revson. * Secret 
things belon; yr unto the Lord our God; tit 
those things whieh are revealed be! ‘long un- 
to us, and to our children forever, that we 
may do all the words ef his law.” —». 73. 


‘‘T pretend not to shorten the line of 


those who venture to fathom these deep 
and awful subjects: “ Let every man be 
fully persuaded.in his own mind.’ But to 
those whose eye can measure but a little 
way the boundless ocean of God’s provi- 
dence, and who, sersible of the darkness 


of their minds, exclaim with the Apostle, 


«Q the depth-and riches. both of the wis- 


dom and knowledge ef God! how un- 

searchable are his judgments and his ways 
past finding out!’’"—to such, one plain dec- 

jaration of seripture is more satisfactory 
than all the speculations ot human reason. 
From God’s word they learn that he will 
be glorified by the punishment of trans- 
gressors, and by those very events which 
are brought to pass by means of their dis- 
obedience; that this very disobedience 
and punishment, however, were foreseen 
by him from eternity ; nay, that he per- 
mits them to exist, and sustains in being the 
very agency of man by which they are 
produced, yet in such a way as to preserve 
his ewan heliness and justice unblemished, 

and to render the sinner guilty and inex- 
cusable. With this the believer is satisfied. 

He knows that the Judge of all the earth 

will do right, and he adopts the submissive 
language of our Saviour: ‘Even so, 
Father; for be it seemed good in thy 
sight.”"—pp. 73, 74. 


‘ What is meant by the drawing spoken 
of in our text—Its Auther is the Holy 

Spirit, procured by the suffering ye inter= 
cession of Christ, and sent by God the 
father into our miserable world, to ae- 
complish the benevolent purposes of Re- 
deeming Love. This mighty and myster- 
ious Agent is every where spok en of in 
Seripture as the proper efficient cause ot 
faith in Christ. it is He who ronses the 
conscience of the sinner to discern the e- 
normity of his guilt, the spirituality and ex- 
tent of that law which he has broken, the 
holiness and justice of that Being against 
whem he has sinned, the dreadfal decm to 
which he stands exposed, and irom which 
nothing can save him but the mercy of God 
through Jesus Christ. It is this Spirit, who 
having thus convinced of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment, discloses to the 
guilty soul its forlorn and wretched state, 
guides itto the foot of the Cress, destroys 
all its proud reluctance to receive the par- 
don of God as a free and unmerited gift, 
and disposes it to rely on Jesus Christ as its 
Ouly Saviour. 

‘Such isthe effect of the drawing spoken 
of in our text, and such its Divine origin al. 
And is it not the part of true humility, my 
brethren, to rest satisfied with this coneise 
gee scriptural account of eur subject? 

Shall we venture to explore i its profound 
bad mysterious abysses? Shall we measure 
the thoughts of the infinite and incompre- 
hensible Mind, by our own? Shall we, to 
whom every thing that surrounds us is a 
mystery ; who are bewildered and lost in 
the contemplation of the meanest reptile 
that crawls beneath our feet ;—shall we 
dare to scan the mode in which the holy 
Spirit of God has access to our minds ; how 
he enlightens our understandings, controls 
our wills, regulates our affections, snbdues 
our sins, renoyates our hearts, aad draws 
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us to Jesus Christ ? Shall we attempt to 
reconcile the absolute necessity of this 
agency with man’s entire responsibility 
and guilt ; or its certain and uncoutroll- 
able effect with his character of moral 
freedom ? Shall we do this in the hope of 
ge ‘tting rid of difficulties, which, it must be 
c confessed, attend the conside ration of this 
subject ? Or, shall we not rather ac know- 
ledge, that we find no greater perple xities 
here, than in a thousand other topics con- 
nected with man’s existence as an account- 
able or even intellectual being ? Shall we 
not, as becomes us, believe what Christ 
hath spoken, although to us mysterious and 
incomprehensible— No man can come to 
me, except the Father, which hath sent 
me, draw him ?’ But, my brethren, such is 
not the humility of man. He pries, with 
eager and even audacious curios ity, into 
the secret things of God. Hence it is, that 
<9 much has been written on the subje et of 
Divine influence, with the design of ren- 
dering it plain and intelligible to the hu- 
man capacity.” pp. 163—165. 





Although Mr. G. uniformly mani- 
fests such deference to the word of 
God, and such distrust of human rea- 
son, when employed on subjects of 
revelation, yet in aaswering the ob- 
jections of the infidel, he feels himself 
at liberty to meet his antagonist on 
his own ground, which is that of phi- 
losophy.—Whether he has come off 
victorious from the contest, we leave 
our readers to judge— 


, then, Unbelief doubts 
saat possibility of Divine influence—and 
why: Because it can discover no traces 
of this influence in its own mind, and be- 
cause it deems it to be inconsistent with 
the freedom of human agency. 


‘In the frst place 


Let us attend to these two particulars. 


Unbeliet can discover no traces of a Di- 
vine influence in its own mind.—But sure- 
ly this isa very unsatisfactory argument to 
prove that it has not atlected the minds of 

others. Shall the sickly invalid, who has 
on his very birth, laboured under the 
constant pressure of lassitude and disease, 
jl ustifie d in cone luding that no one teels 

he benign influence of health, because he 
never been conscious of it ? Sivong and 
unequivocal is the testimony of thousands, 
whose clearne: sof appre hension, sobrie ty of 
judgment, and verac ity of assertion, in all 
other cases, never called in uvestion 
—that they discover within themselves a 
wonderful transformation of temper and 

conduct which manifests itself to be the ef- 
fe et of a Divine influe nee, by marks the 
most distinct and certain. Now, sure ly, it 
is neither the part of candour nor good 
sese, io deny the reality of that which i 
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attested by the most respectable witnesses. 
But Infidelity is not satisfied with this reply 
to its objection. It starts another difficulty, 
more subtle and ingenious. ‘ Every one,’ 
it says, ‘even the advocate for a Divine in- 
fluence, who is careful to turn his view in- 
ward and examine attentively what passes 
within his own mind, will discover there 
nothing but bis own thoughts, emotions 
and purposes. He will soon find, that these 
succeed each other in a certain order; that 
one, as it were, grows out of some other 
preceding it; that all are under the guid- 
ance of his will, though subject in a certain 
sense to that principle of association which 
is one of the fundamental laws of the hu- 
man mind.’ Now, admitting ail this to be 
true, what does it prove ? Why this precise- 
ly, and this only, that the human mind is 
subje ct to certain laws, which so control it 
is to produce aregular and connected train 
of thought and action. And is this incon- 
sistent with the possibility of a Divine influ- 
ence? Who gave the human mind these 
laws? Who sustains their operation ? The 
Father of spirits. And cannot he through 
the instrumentality of these laws, have ac- 
cess to those very souls which he supports 
in being, so as to ‘guide and direct them as 
he pleases? But to press the unbeliever 
more closely—let him tell what these laws 
are ; What any laws are, whether of Pro- 
vidence, of Nature, or of Grace, but a cer- 
tain uniformity of op eration whieli the Di- 
vine Being has seen fit to adopt in the ex- 
hibition which he makes of himself to his 
intelligent creatures. It is this very unt- 
formity which displays him, in the” great 
ness ol his strength, moving onward in si- 
lent majesty to the completion of his vast 
and incomprehensible purposes. And yet 
it isthis very uniformity which leads us 
blind and sinful mortals to overlook, to 
forget, and even to dey the interposition 
of his power and his grace. ‘In him we 
live, and move, and have our being,’ al- 
hough many of the most important pro- 
cesses of our animal frame go on so silent- 
ly, ar id secretly, that we are entirely un- 
conscious of them. They go on in such ex- 
act contormity to the laws of the humana 
body, that we are unable to discover the 
mode; and yet we acknowledge the reality 
ot that Divine Agency which sustains and 
our corporeal existence. What 
syminetry, order, and harmony pervade 
the world of nature that surrounds us, 
trom the lily of the field which unfolds its 
beauties by a gradual and regular process, 
to those vast lights in the firmament ef 
heaven, which are there placed, and 
tinue their accustomed rounds, ‘ for signs 
and tor seasons, and for days and for years.’ 
Every thing goes on under the direction of 
what we calithe Laws ot Nature ; and yet 
it is the creat Creator of all things who 


ti 
‘clothes the of the field.’ ‘ causes 


Manages 
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the day “spring to know his p lace, . *binas 
the sweet influenee of Plei: ides ‘looses 
the bands ot Oye ns sng iOFr| th Vlazar- 
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oth in his season,’ and ‘ guides Arcturus 
with his sons.’ Now we do not deny the 
influence of God upon our bodies, or upon 
the material world, because we see this in- 
fluence only in its effects, or because it acts 
with constant and regular uniformity. How 
unwise, then, nay how wicked, is the un- 
believer who rejects and treats with eon- 
tempt the Doctrine of a Divine influence 
upon the mind, simply because the mind is 
under the direction of regular and uniform 
laws of thought and actien! But angther 
difficulty is raised. ‘ Granting, it is said, 
«the possibility of a Divine influence, how 


is this to be reconciled with the freedom of 


human agency?’ Lanswer: Just as many 
other apparent difficulties are to be recon- 
viled, where one truth seems to clash with 
another, by establishing each on its own 
proper basis, by its own proper proofs ; 
and then acknow ledging. with a candid 
and humble mind, that we blind and erring 
mortals cannot fathom all the works and 
dispensations of the infinite and eternal 
Spirit. Our Saviour has expressly declar- 
ed, in the words of our text, ‘ No man can 
come to me, except the Father, which 
hath sent me, draw him.’ These are the 
words of Him w ho, by way of eminence, 
valled himself ‘The Truth. His deelara- 
tion is enough to satisfy us, that God does 
exercise a divine influence upon man; es- 
pecially since it has been shewn, that there 
is nothing in this inconsistent with all that 
we can disco 
the human mind. That we are free agents, 
we know by our own consciousness. Here, 
then, eack of these truths lias its own pro- 
per proof: both satisfacto ry) both convin- 
cing; and if we reject both on aceount of 
apparent Inconsistencies and difficulties 
we may as we Il turn sceptics at once on a 


> 
il 
il 
: nay On Ihany 


ape and religious subjects 
su! cis connected withthe daily concerns 
pes one uct of our life. Let us tremble, 


then, my at the thougiit of resist- 
fag and grieving that Spirit of grace which 
atone is able to draw us to Jesus Christ 
a.ct us no longer do this by cherishing un- 
wise and wicked doubts respecting the 
reality and cfiicacy of his influence.”—pp. 
1 i8—152. 


brethre Nn, 


‘Lhe introduction to the eighth dis- 
course, contains a sketch of the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, copied immeédi- 
ately from the po rtrait drawn by the 
pencil of inspiration. It is as follows: 


‘From these words, (John xiv. 1.) I 
propose, my brethren, at this time to direct 
your t loughts to Jesus, ¢ ihe Consolation 
oi Israe}! ; delight- 
ful vision tothe eye of faith is Jesus Christ! 
fi him dwelis ali that . ore in e@Xx- 
cellence, and attractive in 1 love line s: tor 
lie is the ¢ brightuess of the Father's glom Y> 


aud the express ime ze of his person. 


and what an obteect ot 


‘yr of the structure andlaws of 





[Jan. 


They who saw him while en earth, “be- 
held his glory, the glory as of the only ‘be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.’ They who shall see him in heav- 
en, will behold him clothed in ineffable 
splendor, ‘seated on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, swaying the sceptre of 
universal empire, vic torious over all his 
enemies, and dispensing to his friends an 
immortality of life and peaee and joy ! But 
we, my bre thren, who yet ‘see through 
a glass darkly,’ can only behold him as 
delineated by the pencil of sacred history 
The Evangelists have given us his portrait 
Though faint, it is faithful: and the more 
minutely we examine the lineaments of our 
blessed Master, t the more shall we have to 
admire in them the beautiful symmetry 
and grace of perfect moral excellence, and 
the constant beaming forth of that Divine 
lustre which irradiated him in whom 
‘dwelt bodily all the fulness of the God- 
head.” And if, while we thus admire, 
we also believe and trust and love, then 
shall ‘we all with open face beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, be c hange d 
into the same image from glory to glory} i. 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” ‘Then 
shall we be entitled to th e animating bene- 
diction of our Saviour, ‘“ Blessed are thew 
that have not seen and a have believed.’ 
—pp. OS, GY, 


“jy e 


The principal desion of this 


discourse is to exhibit the afiec- 
tionate concern of Christ for his 
disciples, as manifested by “ the 


cheering nature of the consolations 
which he afforded them.” He thus 
applies the subject to his christian 
hearers. 


«“ Mark, I pray you, these things. ‘Set 
your hearts unto all the words which I tes- 
tify among you this day: for it is note 
vain thing for you, because it is your life.” 
This compassionate Saviour still lives.— 
‘Ye have a great High Priest that is pass- 
ed into the heavens—Jesus the Son ot 
God. ‘He can be touched with the feel. 
ing of your infirmities: for he was in al! 
points tempted like as ye are, yet withont 
sin. ‘He is able to save them to the ut- 
termost that come unto God by him, see 
ing he ever liveth to make intercession tur 
them.’ Never, then, let your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. Never :-- 
not under the pressure of your past guilt: 
‘Christ bath redeemed you to God by his 
blood :—not when beset with tempta 
tion: *he is able tosuceour them that ar 
tempted :'—not when called to greai trials 
of ailliction : rejoice the rather, ‘ area 
as ye are partake rs of Christ’s suffering 
that when his glory shall be revealed, ye 
may be glad also with exceeding joy ae 
not on the bed of death: he ‘ became obe- 


dieut unto death, even the death of the 
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cross ;’ that ‘he might destroy him that 
had the power of death ; that is the devil ; 
and deliver them, who, through fear of 
death, were all their life-time subject to 
bondage.’ When you pass through the 
last scene of suffering, fear no evil. ‘ The 
j.ord shall be with you, his rod and his staff 
shall comfort you.’ The hope of soon be- 
ine with Christ, and of seeing him as he ts, 
shall be to you ‘as an anchor to the soul, 
both sure and steadfast.’ ‘ Never, then, 
let your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid ;’ ‘ for all things are yours: wheth- 
ey life or death, or things present or things 
to come: all are yours; and ye are 


€uyict’s ; and Christ is God’s.’ 

Such, my brethren, are the strong con- 
solations which the Saviour now affords to 
ail who put their trast in him. And does 
he afford them, as he once did, to fortify 
his disciples against insult and persecution 
—against imprisonment and death ? are 
they now necessary to cheer the heart 
of the christian at midnight, in his dungeon, 
that he may sing praises to his God; to 
make serene the soul of the martyr, that, 
when stoned to death, he may calmly re- 
sign his spirit to Jesus, and pray for his very 
murderers ? 

No, my brethren: ‘the lines have fallen 
‘oO us In pleasant places ; we enjoy a good- 
ly heritage. Our religion has not now to 
dread the dungeonor the stake. The little 


Galilean band has become a michiv peo- 
ple. Christianity is honourable in the 
earth. Its present triumphs are astonish- 


jug. Ithasswayed momentous decisions, 
rezarding its dearest interests in the legisla- 
tive halls of the most powerful European 
nation. ‘Kings have become its nursing- 
jathers, and queens its nursing-mothers.’ 
‘The day is already dawning when Jesus 
shall take to himself his great power ; ‘and 
the kingdom, and dominion, and the great- 
the kingdom, under the whole 
heaven, shall be given to the people of thie 
saints of the Most High.’ 


ess ol 


Few and insignificant, then, my bretli- 
‘en, are vour trials when compared with 
those of the Apostles. And yet you have 
consolations strong as theirs. Who hath 
thus made you to differ? Who is it that 
thus requires, asthe test of your obedience, 


not that you should lav down vour life for 


his sake, but that you cherish his graces in 
vour hearts; Uiat you adorn his doctrines 
by your life; that you keep yourselves 
‘unspotted from the world;’ that you act 
With faithful and zealous industry in dis- 
pensing the benefits of his gospel to. < all 
Who are ready to perish’—to your families 
your friends, your neighbours, your coun- 
try, and the world? Who calls you to this 
uelightful service? Who promises you, as 
the reward of it, ‘a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away?’ Who has provided for 
You, in all the trials and difficulties you may 
have to encounter, the most abundant con, 
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solation and support? It is Jesus Christ— 
still the affectionate Saviour—still loving 
his own even unto the end. ‘To him, then, 
render the entire homage of your hearts — 
Let your obedience to his precepts, and 
your attachment to his cause, be the proof 
of your love and gratitude. So shall he 
guide you safely through the pilgrimage of 
this world, to the holy city above. ‘There 
shall he ‘feed you, and shall lead you un- 
tu the living fountains of waters, and God 
shall wipe away all tears from your eyes.’” 
—pp. Lli—1]4. 


Another part of the character of our 
Saviour—viz. that which was exhib- 
ited by his voluntary sufferings for the 
salvation of sinners, is fully deseribed 
in the thirteenth discourse. We copy 
only a part of it. 


«“ But, my brethren, the sacrifice of this 
Lamb of God had a meaning most awful 
and momentous : it testified, thet without 
shedding of blood, there is no remission oi 
sin. It proved to the universe of God, the 
awful inflexmility of his justice ; and that 
sin, even in this little world, tais corner ot 
his vast dominions, was such an outrage. 
upon the economy of his government, and, 
if suffered to pass with impunity, woald be 
so destructive of universal happiness, that, 
to atone for it, no less a sacrifice than the 
Son of God was necessary. ‘This sacrifice, 
too, had a meaning most gracious and 
condescending. It testified, that such wa: 
the benevolence of God toward those whe 
had rebelled against him, that he was wil 
ling to devise some means by which his 
honour might be preserved, and yet thes 
restored to favour. was Christ 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruis 
edfor our iniquities: the chastisement o: 
our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. All we like slieep 

lave gone astray; we have turned everv 

to hisown way; andthe Lord hath 
laid on him the iniguity cof us all. Now 
God ean be just, and yet the justifier o! 
him who believes in Jesus. When f say. 
therefore, that repentance is necessary, 1 
we would obtain the pardon of our pas‘ 
sins, and the protection and favour of God. 
I} do not mean, that it alone Is necessary 
‘Lo repentance toward God must be joined 
faith in eur Lord Jesus Christ 
to teach us the greatness of our guilt 
leading us to rely soleiy on the merils of 
the Saviour tor reconciliation with God ;— 
the other, to produce within us that deep 
humility and self-abasement, that godly 
sorrow and contrition for sin, and that 
earnest purpose of amendment, which are 
so necessary to prepare us for approaching 
to the presence of Him who is of purer 
eyes than to bahold iniyuity.”—pp. 137, 
188. 
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Our author’s sentiments on the 
character and privileges of the sons 
of God are clearly, and in our opin- 
ion, scripturally sae igh in the dis- 
course from John I. 12 


“When we consider, in the second 
place, the present character and privileges 
of the sons of God, we remark that they be- 
come such by being born ¢ not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.’ Such is the emphat- 
ical language which scripture employs to 
illustrate, by a striking metaphor, that 
mighty transformation of moral character 
effected by the Spirit of God alone, in the 
heart of the sinner. 


It is a birth—that is, the commencement 
of ‘a new and spiritual life—constituting a 
most intimate and aifecting relaticn be- 
tween the subjects of it and its Author— 
By it, they become his sons in a peculiar 
and appropriate sense: for they are made 
partakers of his divine nature. ‘They are 
conformed to the image of his First Bor n, 
even of him who is the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of 
his person. They enjoy a communion 
with the Father and the Son, the closeness 
of which is deseribed in the memorable 
prayer of our Saviour for his disciples: 

‘Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me 
through their word; that they all may be 
one ; as thou Father art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us.’— 
In the like manner it is said, ‘ Every one 
that loveth, is born of God; that is, a 
son of God possesses, though in a very im- 
perfect degree, the saine divine benevo- 
jence by which God himseifis preeminent- 
ly characterised, when he is styled ¢ Love.’ 
Hence, also, the peculiar force and propri- 
ety of those precepts which are given to 
believers on account of the resemblance 
between them and their heavenly Father ; 
‘Be ye, therefore, merciful, as your Fa- 
ther also is merciful.’ ‘ Love your enemies, 
that ye may be the children of your Fath- 
er which is in heaven.’ ‘ Be ye, there- 
fore, perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.’ 

To bea son of God, then, is to be born 
of God, and to be made a partaker of the 
Divine nature. 

The sons of God become such by be- 
ing adopted into his own family: for al- 
though once they were ‘aliens from the 
conmonwealth of Israel, and strangers to 
ihe covenant of promise ; having no hope, 

and without God in the world ;’ yet now 
they ‘are no more strangers and foreign- 
ers, but fellow-citizens of the saints and of 
the household of God: They are made 
members of a happy community, which, 
even here on earth, has some foretaste of 
iLhat peace and love, and joy, which will 
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glow with unsullied and perpetual ardour 
in the breasts of the general assembly and 
church of the first born in heaven. They 
esteem one another as brethren, their 
hearts being knit together in love ; having 
one common Father, trusting in the same 
Saviour, espousing the same cause, cheer- 
ed bythe same promises, animated by the 
same hopes, and looking forward to the 
same mansions of eternal rest, which 
Christ their elder brother has gone betore 
to prepare for all his tollowers. 

3. The sons of God, on the other hand, 
enjoy trom his bounty the choicest privi- 
leses; his spirit bearing witness with their 
spirits that they are indeed his children.— 
Nor is this dorie by any immediate revela- 
tion of his love to them; by any influence 
supernatural in such a sense as to be 

cleariy distinguished from the operation 

of their own minds ; by any communica- 
tion of such miraculous gifts and graces as 
were common in the first ages ihe 
church ; but by infusing into the tex that 
deep sorrow and contrition for sin, that 
sincere and hearty repentance, that humble 
though strong reliance upon Christ, that 
filial and reverential! love toward God, that 
ardent charity toward all men, sad that 
faithiul di licene ‘e in good works which af- 
ford satisfactory evidence to their posses- 
sor, that he is truly a son of God. 

Nor think, my brethren, that I wish to 
deprive you of ‘the earnest of your inherit- 
ance, the Divine consolation of the assur- 
ance that you have passed from death unto 
life: for what assurance can be stronger, 
nay, What other can stand the test of God's 
word, than to discover in ourselves that 
holy temper and conduct which are the 
cenuine fruits of the Spirit, which no other 
influence but his can produce, and without 
which all our pretensions to the title of 
sons of God are bt ut as ‘ sounding brass ora 
tinkling cymbal ?’ ”’—pp. 57—90. 

Every part of this volume is prac- 
tical. ‘Lhe doctrines of the gospel are 
introduced only to show the feelings 
and the conduct with which they 
should be received. We quote the 
following passage which is contained 
in the fifth discourse ; (from Matt. II, 
$.) as a specimen. 


‘And that we may all the better prac- 
tice this important duty of self-examina- 
tion, let us consider, as was proposed in 
the second place, the nature of ‘hat refor- 
mation which the doctrine of our text ineul- 
cates. This reformation will be radical, and 
it will be permanent. 

J}. It will be radical.——It will lay the axe 
to the root of the sinner’s past transgres- 
sions. It will purify the fountain whence 
all his wickedness has flowed. It willreach 
the heart; penetrating its most hidden re- 
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cesses, and hallowing its most secret affec- 
tions. There is, my brethren, a mere ex- 
ternal reformation of conduct, which often 
takes place in those who are alarmed at the 
consequences of sin. The fact is, their re- 
pentance is not allied to a humble reliance 
on the merits of Jesus Christ for acceptance 
with God; but to a dependence on their 
own future obedience. Self-righteousness 
is the fountain of their apparent reforma- 
tion. And in what does their reformation 
consist ? In abstaining from gross and pal- 
pable immoralities of conduct; in preserv- 
ing a decent and sober external deport- 
ment; in attending to the outward forms 
and ceremonies of religion. Of that inter- 
nal purity of heart which consists in bring- 
ing, or at least attempting to reduce, the 
most retired thoughts, the most secret mo- 
tives of conduct, into subjection to the law 
of God, which requires that we should do 
all things for his glory ;—of ‘a radical re- 
formation like this, the false penitent 
knows nothing. Let us then, my hearers, 
be careful to see, whether the reformation 
which our repentance produces, is com- 
mensurate with the extent of our past 
transgressions. Does it aim to rectify all 
ihe disorders of our souls? Does it make 
no compromise with any secret or easily 
besetting sin? Does it strive to slay all the 
remaining enmity which exists in the car- 
nal mind against Ged? Does it seek to re- 
move all that sluggish Jukewarmness of 
soul which damps the ardour of devotion, 
and chiils the seraphic glow of communion 
with God? Does it labour to eradicate from 
the breast that grovelling and undue at- 
tachment to this world, to its honours, its 
wealth, its business, or its pleasures, which 
is the reproach and disgrace of too many 
who are calied Christians; which is so 
great a stumbling-block in the way of un- 
believers ; which strenethens the cause of 
mammon, while it weakens that of Christ; 
which sullies the lustre of Christian ex- 
ample, palsies the arm of Christian exer- 
tion, keeps the church of God in its infan- 
cy, and, with cruel and cold-hearted delay, 
retards the arrival of its bright, millenial 
xlory? Yes, my Christian brethren, I would 
fain press it upon our consciences to say, 
whether our contrition for our past cold 
and sluggish indolence in the cause of God 
be indeed sincere. Does it lead to a thor- 
ough reformation; to active and zealous 
industry in his service ; to a holy contempt 
of the vanities of this life ; to frequent as- 
pirations of soul for the purity and happi- 
ness of the heavenly state ? And with this 
zeal for the Lord of Hosts, with this eleva- 
tion of mind above the world, do we make 
it our business, in some way or other, to 
add our humble efforts, a portion of our 
time, or talents, or conversation, or influ- 
ence, or wealth—to the great mass of noble 
exertion which Christians, in our own and 
other countries, are making for the build- 
ing up of the Redeemer’s kingdom upon 
the earth ?"——pp. 64—66. 
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It is difficult, at least it would ap- 
pear so from the failure of those who 
have attempted it, to preach the 
threatenings of the law, and to de- 
nounce its punishment, in such a man- 
ner, that while the sinner feels their 
terror, he willalso feel affection to the 
preacher, as one who is desirous only 
to do him good. The following pas- 
sage, however, in which no part of the 
terrors of the law are concealed, we 
should suppose could not be read by 
any with other feelings than those of 
gratitude and aflection toward one 
who is so tenderly interested in their 
welfare. 


‘¢O that these terrors of the Lord, which 
the unerring word of his truth discloses to 
our view—these terrors which we yet be- 
hold (so great is the mercy of God) only 
in prospect—these terrors which cast a 
gloom, dismal as the midnight of the crave, 
over the eternal destiny of the wicked— 
these terrors, which are compared by our 
Saviour to ‘the worm that never dies, to 
the fire that is never quenched’—these ter- 
rors which are too vast for our conception, 
even when conscience aweakensthe most 
direful forebodings, and excites the trou- 
bled imagination to form its most stupend- 
ous and terrific images of all possible evil 
—these terrors, over which the Almighty 
hath, ia compassion, drawn a veil of par- 
tial obscurity, lest the full sight of them 
should overwhelm us with irremediable 
consternation and despair ;—O that these 
terrors, which have not yet overtaken us, 
and from which we can yet flee, might 
compel us, as we value the eternal welfare 
of our souls, now to look unto Jesus Christ, 
who is alone able to save us from the 
wrath to come !’—p. 218. 


We had marked many passages 
containing specimens of distinguished 
elegance, elevation and tenderness ; 
but their number is too great for inser- 
tion, and selection is difficult. We 
were much pleased with the follow- 


ing 


‘¢ Speak, ve who best can tell ; ye elder 
brethren of the household of the saints ; 
ye who have almost finished your earthly 
pilgrimage, and whose feet just press the 
threshold of your wished-for home, even 
‘that building of God, that house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens ;’—say, 
forwhat you would exchange that Spirit of 
Adoption which has enabled you among the 
vicissitudes of life—so full, perhaps, of cares, 
and anxieties, and distresses—to forget all 
your scrrow, to raise the cry of ‘Abba, Fa- 
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ther,’ and to find perfect peace, because 
your minds were stayed upon God. For 
what, thou aged saint! bending beneath 
the burden of thine infirmities ; on whose 
memory the iron hand of Time has en- 
graven the just complaint of the Wise Man, 
‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ;’ whose 
heart hath now shut every avenue against 
that world from which it once derived 
some transitory enjoyment, because the 
‘evil days have come, and the years draw n 
nigh which have no pleasure in them ;’ for 
what wouldst thou excha ange that Spirit of 
Adoption which enables thee to lift up thy 
trembling eye to Heaven, and to say, with 
a sweet assurance of being heard and an- 
swered, *‘ Now also, when I am old and 
erey-headed, O God! forsake me not, un- 
til I have shewed thy strength unto this 
generation, and thy power unto every ene 
that is to come ?? For what would the de- 
parting soul, just taking its flight to the 
other world; its eye shedding its last ray 
of serene lustre en the w eeping friends 
who surround it; its faltering lips whis- 
pering their last accents of praise ; for what 
would it exchange that Spirit of Adoption 
which enables it, in this trying season, to 
{rium; v%h over the king of terrors, and to 

say, ‘ Yea, though [ walk through the val- 
le “y ‘of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil; for thou, Lord, art with me: thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me?’ “—pp. 92, 93. 


“ Do we thus leok unto him? Cris our 
eye filled with the vain shew of "this world ? 
Are we continually busy in gazing upon 
the political prodigies and a a, of 
the day; the changes of the commerce 
and trade ; the strifes of parity, 
contests for dominion ? Are we searching 
the records of history, expicri 
of science, or feasting our intellect 
with the splendid and psainating 
of literature ? Are we curiously prying 
the best projects for a little 
wealth, br adding another leaf to the Jau 
rels of our reputation, or shedding on our 
couch of pleasure a softer down? Are we 
thus engaged, instead of raising a sing} 
look of supplic retail for mercy unto Him 
who is alone able to s us from the wrath 
to come ? Then stand we in jeopardy every 
hour. Then are we in continual danger of 
becoming the victims of that ¢ fiery " indig- 
nation which shall devourthe adversaries. 
‘He that despised Moses’ law, died ¢d with- 
out mercy under two or three witnesses.— 
Ot how much sorer punisihment, suppose 
ye, shall he be thought worthy, who shall 
tread under foot the Son of God, and count 
the blood of the covenant wherewith he 
Was sanctified, an unholy thing ; and do 
despite unto the S pirit of grace !’ For we 
know him that hath said, * Ven iweance be- 
Jongeth unto me: I \ iid recompense, saith 
the Lord.’ ‘Itis a fearful thine to fall 
into the hands of the living God.’ ”—pp. 
217, 21S. 4 
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The following is from the discourse 
at the opening of the Connecticut A- 
sylum for the education of deaf and 
dumb persons :-— 


“But I pass to considerations of more 
immediate advantage; and one Is, that of 
affording consolation to the relatives and 
friends of those unfortunates. Parents, 
make the case your own! Fathers ani 
mothers, think what would be your feel- 
ines, were the son of your expectations, or 
the daughter of your hopes, to be found in 
this unhappy condition! The lamp of 
reason already lights its infant eve : the 
smile of intelli: gence play supon ifs countes 
nance ; its little hand is stretched forth in 
significant expression of its wants ; the de- 
lighttul season of prattling converse has 
arrived ; but its artless lispings are in vain 
aniicipated with paternal ardoar the 
voice of maternal affection falls unheard 
on its ear; its silence begins to betray its 
mistortune, and its look and gesture soon 
prove, that it must be forever cut off from 
colloquial intercourse with man, and that 
parental iove musi labour under unexpect- 
ed diticulties, in preparing it for its jour- 
ney through the thorny world apon which 
ii has entered. How many experiments 
must be made before its novel language 
can be understood! How often must its 
instruction be attempted before the least 
improvement can take place! How im- 
pertect, after every effort, must this im- 
provement be! Who shall shape its fu- 
ture course through lite? Who shall pro- 
vide it with sources of intellectual com- 
fort? Who shall explain to it the invisible 
realities of a future world ? Ah! my hear- 
ers. I could spree before you scenes of a 

ther’s ans , 1 could read to you let- 
oxiety, Which would nof 
y our hearts to pity, and you 


r) 
1é is of a iat ‘i 
fail to move 


eves to tears, andto satisfv you that the 
prospect which the instruction of their 


deat and dumb children a; 
isa balm for one of the } of sorrows, 
inasmuch as it is a relief for what has been 
hitherto considered an iwremediable mis 
fortune. 
The most 
ver, in the 


ens to parents, 


.cene 


important advantag s, how- 
education of the deaf and 
dumb, acerue to those who are the sub- 
jects of it; and these are advai 
which it is extremely difficult for those of 
ws, Who are in possession of all our facul- 
ties, duly to appreciate. He, whose pulse 
has always beat high with "te alth, little un- 
derstands the rapture of recovery from 
sickness. He, who has always trod the 
and breathed the air of fre -edom, can- 
not sympathise w iih the feelings of ecstacy 
whieh glow in the breast of him who, hav- 
ing long been the tenant of some dreary 
dungeon, is brought forth to the cheering 
influence of light and liberty. 
But there isa sickness more dreadtu! 
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than that of the body ; there are chains 

more galling than those of the dungeon— 
the immortal mind preying upon itself, and 
sy imprisoned as not to be able to unfold 
its intellectual and moral powers, and to 
attain to the comprehension and enjoy- 
ment of those objects, which the Creator 

as designed as the sources of its highest 
re expe ctations and hopes. Such must often 
be the condition of the uninstructed deaf 
and dumb! What mysterious darkness 
inust sadden their souls! How imperfect- 
ly can they account for the wonders that 
<urround them! Must not each one of 
them, in the language of thought, some- 
times say, ‘ W hat is it that makes me differ 
from my fellow-men ? Why are they so 
much my superiors? W hat is that strange 
mode of communicating, by which they 
understand each other with the rapidity of 
lizchtning, and which enlivens their faces 
with the brightest expressions of joy ? Why 
do I not possess it; or why can it not be 
communicated to me? What are those 
mysterious characters, over which they 
pore with such incessant de light, and 
which seem to gladden the hours that pass 
by me so sad and cheerless? What mean 
the ten thousand customs, which I witness 
in the private circles and the public assem- 
Llies, and which possess such mighty influ- 
ence over the conduct and feelings of 
those around me? And that termination 
of life ; that placing in the cold bosom of 
the earth, those whom I have loved 
tons gand so tenderly; how it makes me 
shudder !—What is death ?—Whiy are my 
friends thus laid by and forgotten? Will 
they neverrevive trom this strange slh:m- 
ber? Shalithe grass always grow over 
them? Shalll see their faces no more for 
ever? inl must I also cease to move, and 
fall into an eternal sleep ?’ 

And these are the meditations of an 

mmeortal mind—looking th roug rh the grates 

of its prison-hous se ups mn ob} jects. on which 


the rays of Revelation she d no light, but 
all of which are obscured by the shadows 
of doubt, or shrouded in the darkest gloom 
of ignorance e. And this mind miLy be set 
free may be enables | toe spratiats ‘through 


ihe beanie ss fields of intelleé@tual and mo- 
ral reseateli : may have the ¢ 
trines of life and immor tality, 


cheering doc- 
through Je- 


sus Christ, unfolded to its view ; may be 
io “1 to understand who is the Author of its 
being—what are its duties to him—how its 


Cuenees 


may be pardoned through the 
blood of the FE ast pec lis alfec 
may be 


lions 
purified throuch the ipflue: nces of 
the Spirit—how it ma Ly at lust gain the vie- 
fory over death, and triumph over the hor- 
vars of the grave. Instead of having the 
scope of its vision terminated 


: by the lidl’- 
row horizon of human if 


ife, it stretches in- 
io the endless ¢ expanse of ete rnity ;—in- 
stead of looking. with contract ted gaze, at 
the litt e yi » obiect 
wht | circle of y ibe Ob} CLS, with 
ane h if is urro inded it Pr} “Sata tft » re 3 
(tai eds FL Od 2t9 Lae TP 
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tic contemplation of its own immortal ex- 
istence, to the sublime conception of an In- 
finite and Supreme Intelligence, and to the 
ineffable displays of his goodness, in the 
wonders of redeeming love. 

Behold these immortal minds! Some 
of them are before you; the pledges, we 
trust, of multitudes who will be rescued 
from the thraldom of ignorance. Pursue, 
in imagination, their future progress in 
time, and in eternity, and say, my hearers, 
whether I appreciate too highly the bles- 
sings which we wishto be made the instru- 
ments of conferring upon the deaf and 
dumb.” —pp. 227—230. 


In none of these discourses, more 
than the last, does the author’s genius 
appear to be kindled by the warmth 
of his feelings. His sympathy with 
the unfortunate deaf and dumb, and 
his anxiety for their welfare, appears 
throughout the discourse ; and it can- 
not be uninteresting to us, as Chris- 
tian Spectators, to remark, that it is 
their everlasting welfare which ex- 
cites his strongest emotions. He 
looks on them as immortal beings, 
who are ignoraut of God, of the Sav- 
iour, and their own eternal destiny ; 
and he appeals to the christian feei- 
ings of a community, professing chris- 
tianity, to enable him to present them 
with the gospel of the grace ot God— 
which brings * life and immortality to 
light ;? which is also “the sw ord of 
the spirit,’—“the wisdom of God, 
and the power of God, to the salva- 
tion of every one that belie ‘veth.” We 
most cordially wish success to an in- 
stitution founded under such favoura- 
ble auspices. We congratulate its 
founders and beneiactors, the parents 
and iriends of its interesting pupis, 
and the church of God, that while 
the greatest and most skilful exertions 
will be made to enlighten the minds 
of those who resort to this institution 
for instruction, and to fit them for use- 
fulness, happiness, and respectability 
in society, equal efforts will be made 
to instruct them in the pure precepts 
and doctrines of that gospel, which is 
ible to make them wise unto everlast- 
ng life. The religious character 

which the school has already assum- 
ed, the religious instruction which is 
communcaied in lectures, through 
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the medium of signs, by Mr. Clerc, 
the devotions in which they all ap- 
pear to unite, and the effects already 
apparent on the minds of the pupils, 
have filled the hearts of God’s people 
with joy. At the same time, we con- 
sider this volume of discourses, from 
the principal of the institution, as a 
pledge to parents of all denominations, 
that religion will here be free from su- 
perstition, from bigotry, from a secta- 
rian spirit, and from enthusiasm. The 
views and feelings of the author, as 
here displayed, give assurance that 
the gospel only, in its simplicity and 
purity, will be inculcated ; and afford 
new evidence that the author is sin- 
sularly qualified for a station, towards 
which none of our countrymen can 
look with indifference. 

We regret that the price of this 
volume is such as to prevent its circu- 
lation among the bulk of our read- 
ers. It is indeed peculiarly adapted 
to readers of a refined and delicate 
taste ; but, if we mistake not, it will 
be read with almost equal pleasure by 
all persons of piety. It does not 
strike by novelty, or boldness of 
style, orsentiment. It does not con- 
tain as impressive exhibitions of di- 
vine truth, or as powerful appeals to 
the conscience, as may be found in the 
discourses of Edwards, and some oth- 
er New-England divines; neither, 
perhaps, will it be read w ith as great 
interest and effect in the social meet- 
ing; but in the stillness of retirement, 
when the man of piety is endeavour- 
ing to hold communion with his God, 
to correct his own views, and his own 
heart ; desiring to grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, it will be read 
with continued and repeated delight, 
and approbation. 


Memoirs of Henry Obookiah, a na- 
tive of Ow hyhee, and ame >mber of 
the Foreign Mission School ; who 
died at Cornwall, ( Conn.) Febru- 
ary 17th, 1818, aged 26 years. 


New-Haven: Office of The Reli- 


[ JAN. 


gious Intelligencer : 1818. 18mo. 
pp- 1—109. 
To most of our readers it is proba- 


bly known, that towards the close of 


the year 1816, the American board 
of commissioners for foreign mis- 
sions, instituted a seminary in Corn- 
wall, (Conn.) called the Foreign Mis- 
sion "School. Its object is to educate 
such heathen youth, of promising tal- 
ents, and hopeful demeanor, as Prov- 
idence may cast upon our shores ; and 
to fit them, with the aid of his bles- 
sing, to return, in due time, to their re- 
spective lands, in the character of hus- 
bandmen, school-masters, or preach- 
ers of the gospel. For this pur- 
pose the seminary is furnished with a 
permanent instructor, who, while he 
solicitously watches over their man- 
ners and morals, teaches them the ru- 
diments of science, and the princ iple s 
of the christian religion. Provision is 
also made for the partial instruction 
of the pupils in the art of husbandry. 

The progress of the institution has 
been such as to gratify the warmest 
expectations of its friends and patrons. 
For, while on the oue hand, the num- 
ber of pupils has increased to more 
than twenty, on the other, the spirit 
of God has blessed the school in a 
very remarkable degree. In a note 
to one of the sermons, appended to 
this little volume, we are informed 
that “five of the youths who belong 
to the seminary, and who came to it 
in a state of almost entire heathenism, 
have, since its establishment, (a little 
more than a year) given satisfactory 
evidence of having passed from death 
unto life, and become the heirs of eter- 
nal glory ;” that “ others are the sub- 


jects of religious imp ressicns ;” and 


that “all appear seriously attentive 
to eternal things.” if any thing can 
be learned from the 
Providence, the facis here related, 
must be regarded as no very equivo- 
cal evidence, that the nature and de- 
sign of the seminary accord with the 
will of God. It is rare that other 
schools are visited, to this extent, with 


the awakening and renewing influenc- 


indications of 
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es of the Spirit ; and ifany town were 
to receive such a blessing 1 a propor- 
tional degree, the consequence w ould 
be a greater revival of religion than 
anv which has come to our knowl- 
edee. 

The institution owes its origin, not 
ro a design formed for bringing hea- 
chen youth into the country to be ed- 
ncated; but to a plan which was first 
suggested ‘by the discovery of a few 
such youth already among and 

which was subsequently matured as 
circumstances of a kindred aspect 
were multiplied. Some of these cir- 
cumstances were the hopeful ‘Onver- 
sion of Obookiah ; his wish to return 
to his native Island as a missionary of 
the Cross: desire manifested by 
several of his countrymen in this land, 
of learning to read, ‘and gaining some 


us, 


tue 


* 


n a tevansh of the christian religion : 
ihe interest extensively felt by chris- 
tians for MANY 
prayers whic 
behalf; the 


t 
} 
' 


<Fiae strangers : the 
h were offered on their 

arities which were be- 
stowed upon dicks : and the ardent 
wish extensively and simultaneously 
expressed, that these natives of Owhy- 
hee might be converted, and in due 
time return to the Sandwich Islands, 
and become the means of salvation to 
their pagan brethren. ‘Thus, at every 

tas did this undertaking, God himself 

edthe way, and pious individuals, 
with thelr eyes fixed on the indica- 
tions of His providence, pursued thei 
taudable object, till the plan ef the 
seminary was matured and put into 
actual operation. 

Henry Obookiah was a distinguish- 
ed member of this scheol. We ex- 
iract irom the Memoirs. the following 
concise history of the early part of his 
hi e, 


‘Henry Obookiah was a native of 
Owhyhee, the most important of the Sand- 


wich Islands. He was born about the 
year 1792. His parents ranked with the 


rhe ae people; but his mother was dis- 

tantly related to the family of the king — 
Her name was Kummoolah. The name 
of his fatheris unknown. When Obookiah 
wasatthe age of ten or twelve, both his 
parents were slain before his e yes, ‘ina 
war, to use his own language, “made af: 
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ter the old king died, to see who should be 
the greatest among them.’ The only sur- 
viving member of the family, besides him- 
self, was an infant brother two or three 
months old. This little brother he hoped 
to save from the fate of his parents, and 
took him upon his back to flee from the 
enemy ; but was overtaken, and the chil i 
cruelly ‘de ‘stroyed. The circumstances of 
this interesting scene are so accurately 
stated in a “Narrative” already before 
the public, that that account will here be 
transcribed. ‘The facts were taken from 
the relation of Obookiah. 

‘‘Two parties were contending for the 
dominion of the Island. The warriors met 
and a dreadful slaughter ensued. The par- 
iy to which the father of Obookiah belong- 
ed was overpowered. The conquerors, 
having driven their antagonists from the 
field, next turned their rage upon the vil- 
lages and families of the vanquished. The 
alarm was given of their approach. ‘The 
lathe r, taking his wife and two ch lldren, 
fied tothe mountains. There he conceal- 
ed ‘himself for several days with his family 
inacave. But, at length, being driven by 
thirst to leave their retreat, they went in 
quest of water to a neighbouring spring.— 


Flere they were surprised { by a party of the 


enemy while in the act of quenc hing their 
thirst. The father, cheying the firs st im- 
pulse of nature, fled, but the cries of his 


children soon brought him back 
their protection. But seeing the 

again he fled. The enemy 
secing the affection of the father for hi: 
family, having seized his wife and chil. 
dren, p ut them to the torture, in order ta 
decoy him from his retreat. The artifics 
succeeded. [ nable to bear the piercin ¢ 


wife and 
again for 


enemy near, 


cries of his family, as gain he appe ared ané 
fell into their hands, and with his wife wos 
cutin pieces. While this was going oi, 


Obookiah being then a lad of about twelve 


veurs, took his infant brother upon his back 
and atte impte -? to make his escape. But 
he was pursued, and his little brother 


pierced through with a Pahooa, or 
while on his back. 
alive, because he 
to give them trouble, 
excite their fears.’ 


The whole family except himseli 
being murdered, he appears to have 
lived a considerable time with the 
very man who had taken the lives of 
his parents. While residing with 
this man, he was found by an uncle, 
who, being High Priest of the Island, 
took him home with an intention to 
prepare him also for the same office. 
‘In pursuance of this purpose, he 
taught him long prayers and trained 
him to the task of repeating then. 


spear, 

Hie himself was saved 
Was not young enough 
nor old enou: gh te 


"—pp. d—o. 
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daily in the temple of the Idol. ‘This 
ceremony he sometimes commenced 
before sunrise in the morning, and at 
other times was employed in it during 
the whole or the greater part of the 


night. Parts of these prayers he of- 
ten repeated to grati ify the curiosity 
of his friends after he came to this 


country.” 

It was probably about this time, 
that the Island being still harrassed by 
contending parties, Henry was again 
preserved trom a premature de ath. 


“ He with an aunt, the only surviving 
sister of his father, liad failen into the pos- 
session ofthe enemy. On a certain day it 
came to his knowledge that his aunt, and, 
perhaps himself, was to he put to death— 
The first opportunity he could find, he at- 
tempted to make bis’ escape. And by 
creeping through a hole into a cellar, and 
going ont on the opposite side, he got 
away, unobserved, and wandered off at a 
considerable distance from the house in 
which he had been kept. But it was not 
lone before his aunt was brought out, by a 
number of the enemy, and taken toa pre- 
cipice from which she was thrown and de- 
stroyed. He saw this—and now feeling 
himse lf, more than ever alone; as soon as 
the enemy had retired, he ran toward the 
jatal spot, resolved to throw himself over 
and die with this friend, whem perhaps 
he now considered as the last individual of 
his kindred. But he was disc overed by 


one of the chiefs or head inen of the party - 


who ordered two men to persue him and 

bring hina back. Hie was overtaken just 

hefore he reached the 

ed back to the quarters of the enemy. 
kind inte rposition ot Providence » he ’ 

saved for pu ee ses Which will appear in 

the subsequent history.”—p. 8. 


preemice and carri- 


a Vas 


The sreater part of the Memoirs is 
taken from a history of his life, which 
He ory wrote in the year 1815, from 
a diary which he commenced in 
March, 1816, and continued through 
the following summer, and from his 
extensive epistolary correspondence. 
In the history referred to, he gives, us 
the following affecting account of his 
condition, and of his ‘desire to leave 
his country. 


‘ At the death of my parents,’ he says, 
¢ I was With them, Isaw them killed with 
a bayonet—and wiih them my little 
brother, not more than two or three months 
old.—Sothat 1 was leftalone without father 
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or mother m this wilderness world. Poor 
boy, thought I within myself, after they 
were gone, is there any father or mother 
of mine at home, that I may go and find 
the ‘m at home ? No, poor boy am I. And 
while [ was at play with other children— 
after we had made an end ef playing, 
they return to their pare: 
turned into tears :—for Thave no home, 
neither tather nor mother. [| was now 
brought away fi om my home to astranget 
place, and [ thought ef nothing more but 
want of father or mether, and to ery day 
and night. 

While f was with my Uncle, for some 
time I began to think about leaving -that 
Country, to go to some other part of the 

7 


its—but I was re- 


globe. I did noi care where t shall co to. I 
thought to myself that if ‘d shou : 
and go to some other Country, 


may tind some comfort, more 


a getaway, 
ro hal ily l 
+ to live 
there, without fatherand mother. [thought 
it will be better tor me to £O { 


About this time there was a shi 


han to stay. 
»come trom 
New York :—Capt. Brintnall the master of 
the ship. As soon as it got into the barbour, 
in the very piace where L lived, I thought 
of no more but to take the best chance } 
had, and if the Captain have no ieiettion, 
to take me as one of his own servants, and 
to obey his word. As soon as the ship aig 
clhored I went on board.’ 

It was with great difficulty that his 
uncle was persuaded to part with him. 
At length, however, he consented.— 
From CGwhyhee the ship proceeded to 
the N. W. coast of America, where the 
captain had leit a part of his men to 
obtain seals. Atfier a_ residence of 
about six mouths, he returned in He 
same ship, with ‘Thomas Hoopo, 
(now a member of the Foreign Mis- 
sion School, and who accompanied 
him to America) to his native Island. 
‘Thence, they proces ‘ded to this coun- 

y, by way of China, and “hye at 
New-Haven,in the year 1809. A short 
time aiter his arrival, Henry was 
found lingering about the college e, de- 
sirous of gratifying the thirst of his 
mind for knowledge; finding that he 
could understand little or nothing, be- 
ing jonorant of . ie language, and that 
the treasures of knowledge which 
were open to laine were locked up 
from him; he sat down and wept on 
the threshold of one of the college 
buildings.”* He did not weep in vain. 


—p}). Os Q), 


. 


* Henry’s ignorance of the English lan 


guage, al fer sg much intercourse with A 
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Several pious students felt a deep in- 
terest for him and his heathen com- 
panion, and undertook the task of giv- 
ing them regular instructions. Thus 
Henry himself writes— 


‘¢ Within afew days we left our ship and 
went home with Captain B. to New-Ha- 
ven the place where he lived. There I 
lived with him for some time. In this 
place I become acquainted with many 
students belonging to the college. By 
these pions students I was told more about 
God than what I had heard before ; but I 
was so ignorant that I could not see into it 
whether it was so. Many iimes Iw ished 
to hear more about God, but find no body 
to interpret it tome. I atte nded many 
meetings on the sabbath, but find diffie ulty 
to understand the minister. [could under- 
stand, or speak, but very little of the Eng- 
lish langeuage. Friend Thomas went to 
school to one of the students in the college 
before [| thought of to school. I 
heard thet a ship was ready to sail from 
New-York within a few days for Owhyhee. 
The captain was willing that | ight tak 
leave of this country and go ieee it I 
wish, But this was disagreeable to my 
mind. in this coun- 
week— 
me to 


ee 
fone 


{ wished to continue 
try a little longer. I staid another 
saw Mr. E. W.D. who first. t: 


read and write.’ ”’—pp. 16, 17. 


rrorhaf 
LUSie 


yre to live with 
but rather wished to 
where else, where I could have 
an opportunity to learn to write and read. 
I wentto my friend Mr. D. who was to be 
my best and kind friend: I made known 
to him all my desire. I told him that I 
wished to live where IT could have an 
portunity to get in some school and work 
a part of the He then wished me to 


‘“<¢Now [ wished no m« 
captain any 
live some 


longer, 
? 


Olje- 
i 


time. He 


live with President Dwight. This satisfied 
me; Il went with him to Dr. Dwicht’s 
house. I[ lived with this pious and good 


family for some time, and went to school 
to the same man as While I tived 
With these rood people lf iave 
‘nd to my book than Lever did before 
Here was the first time I meet with 


ing iamiy morning and evening. 


betore. 
more time 
to atte 
prey- 
it was 
me} ‘ie ans. 
fact. 
Ey 

ny engza red to ace 


} 
where s¢ 


r by the 


may be accounted { by th 


that natives tf Owhyhee, are frequent- 
crew to places 
and this 
addition t 


. in «t 


ompany a 
als may be taken: inter- 
eourse with the » that 
which they have with others at the Islands, 
enables the sailors fo converse 


guage ot Owhyhee. As Henry 


natives 


a 
in the lan- 
Obookiah 


s ryt . 

and ‘Thomas Hoopo were fellow passen- 
gers, and as the sailors were able to con- 
verse with them in their native toneu 


th. aw . . . ° v ® . 
‘mere is nothing singular in Henrv’s igno- 
anee of our lapeu 
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dificult for me to understand what was 
said in prayer, but I doubt not, this cood 
pe ople were praying for me while J was 
with them ;—seeing that | was ignorant of 
Gedand of my Saviour. I heard of God, 
as often as I lived with this family, and 1} 
believed but little.’ ””°—pp. 21, 22. 


It was while he was pursuing his 
studies under the care of Mr. E. W. 
D. that he became acquainted with 
the late excellent Mr. Samuel J. Mills, 
who anaeny took him home to his fa- 
ther’s house in Torrin gton, where he 
was received as one of the family, and 
enjoyed the most salutary instruction. 
But although he had experienced so 
many changes of Segoe his hearé 
vas still unchanged. He received not 
the things of the Spirit « of ye for 
they were foolishness unto him. 


‘““<¢Many ministers called on the Rev 
Mr. M. and I was known by a great num- 
ber of ministers. But on account of my 
ignorance ofghe true God, ldo not wish 
to hear them when they talk to me. 1 
would not wish te be in the room where 
they were; neither did I wish to come 
near toa minister, for the reason that he 
should talk to me about God, whom I ha- 
ted to hear. [ was be ld by them about 
heaven and hell, I did not pay a ny at 

tention to what they say ; for I thous hit 
that I was just as happy as tl 12 por per ople, 


but 


as these who do ‘a iow about God much 
morethan [do But this thought, as I see 
to it now, was the most great and danger- 


ous mistake.’ ‘—p. 26. 


V] » ws 
hile he lived with the Rev. Mr. 


Mills, which appears to have been 
a considerable time, he was employed 
partly in the business of agriculture, 
in which he was both dexterous and 
diligent, and partly in learning to read 
and write, a | made yery! 
p Not far from the close of 
the year 1810, + accompanied Mir, 
S.J. Mills to Andover, where he was 
kindly instructed by the students o! 
4) cal Seminary. 


the Theoloe 
to this period of his 


— ta hl 
r espectapie 


roeress. 


In refei 
life, Ilenry writes thus— 


“ <Tlere my wicked heart began to seen 
little about the ate things ; but ther more 
I see to it, the more it apnear to be impene- 
frability. took much satisfaction in con- 
versing with many students in the Institu- 
[spent a little time with some ot! 


them aad in - Ging fy One room and lg 22 


> 
~~ 


tion, 
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other to recite to them: for I was taken 
under their care.’ ”»—p. 26. 


The labours and prayers of those 
pious students, appear to have been 
greatly blessed ; for he was soon ob- 
served to be anxious respecting his 
salvation. While in this interesting 
situation, Mr. M. in a private inter- 
view with him, and often addressing 
the throne of grace on his behalf, 
turned to him, boti being yet on their 
knees, and said, “ You may pray.” 
fie immediately proceeded in the fol- 
jowing simple and affecting strain— 


‘¢¢ Great and eternal God—-make heaven 
—make earth—make every thing—have 
mercy on me—make me understand the 
Bible—make me good—great God have 
inercy on Thomas—make him good— 
make Thomas and me go back Owhyhee— 
teil folks in Owhyhee, no more pray t. 
<tone God—make some good man go wth 
me to Owhyhee, tell folks in Owhyhee a- 
bout Heavei a~-about Hell—God make all 
people good every w here—#reat God have 
mercy on College—make all good—imake 
Mr. Samuel good—have mercy on Mr. 
Semuel’s father, mother, sister, brother.’ 
——‘ Our father which art in Heaven, 
&ic.’ "—p. 2 

ft was thought advisable that he 
should leave Andover, and spend some 
time at Bradford academy. “But,” he 
says, * white Twas here in the school, 
nv serious feelin ngs; which I had be- 
iove, Liost all; and bec ome very ig- 
norant of religion by being among 
some very wnserious “compan? *, talk- 
many foolish subjects.” ‘Thus 
his Serious impressions beme efiaced, 
he appears to have remained thought- 
less and unconcerned till the spring 
of 1811, when having left the school 
on account of his health, his former 
mg apprehensions returned. 


ing 


distress 

é Mr. EF. one day sent me into the woods 
not tay from the house to work. I took an 
axe and went and worked there till towards 
noou.—But he re, O! IT come to myself a- 
cain! many thoughts come into my mind 
that T was in a dangerous situation. I 
thought that it | shouid then die, I must 
certainty be cast off forever. While T was 
working it appeared as it was a voice say- 
ing *Cut it down, why cumbereth it the 
evound.’---1] worked no lon: rer—but drop- 


wed my axe, and walked a few steps from 
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the place (for the people in the house 
would soon send a lad alter me, tor it was 
noon.) | fell upon my knees and looked up 
to the Almighty Jehovah for help. I was 
not but an undone and hell-deserving sin- 
ner. I felt that It would be just that God 
should cast me off whithersoever he would 
-—that he should do with my poor soul as 
it seemed to him fit. Ispent some time here 
until I heard a boy calling for me—and I 
went. The people in the house asked of 
my sadness—to which I gave but little an- 
swer. Inthe night my sleep was taken a- 
way from me. 1 kept awake almost the 
whole night. Many of my feelings and 
thoughts in past time came into remem 

brance—and how I treated the mercy of 
God while I was at Bradford Academy 

The next morning I rose up betore the 
rest, and went fo a place where I was alone 
by myself. Here I went both morning, 
night, and noon. At this little place I find 
some comfort. And when IJ go there I en- 
joy myself better all the day.”’—pp. 29, 30. 


~ Jt will not be consistent with our 
intended limits to trace the particulars 
of his history till he experienced, as 
it was hoped, a change of heart, nor 
to specify the various places in which 
he lived from the time that he left 
Andover in the spring of 1813, till his 
connexion with the Foreign Mission 
School about three years afterwards. 
It is sufficient to observe that during 
this interval, he was under the care of 
the North Consociation of Litchfield 
county, and was sup ported chiefly 
by the charities of his pious friends, 
while under the successive instruction 
of several excellent ministers, he faith- 
fully prose ‘ute ‘d his studies. 

We deem it highly important that 
the christian publie should be inform- 
ed what God has done for the soul oj 
a heathen stranger, who sought a re- 
fuge in this land from the pagan cruel- 
ties of his own. As evidences of his 
piety we therefore advert to the fol- 
lowing traits of the christian character 
which were strikingly apparent in 
him. 

Obookiah was heavenly-minded. 


‘When Lat home—Torringford—out in 
me fieldi can’t help think about Heaven. I 
co in a meadow—work at the hay—my 
hands—but my thought—no there-—In 
Heaven—ali time—then | very happy.”—p. 
38. 
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He was much employed in secret 
prayer. Indeed we have seldom pe- 
rused a volume of Memoirs, the sub- 
ject of which was so constantly en- 
gaged, and devoutly absorbed, in this 
duty. The following passages among 
many others in*his diary, will shew 
that it was his delight. 


« April 2.—As soon as I went to bed my 
eves were wide open during the whole 
night. I thought how many unready lives 
were taken before the morning comes. 
This made my heart ery, Lord, prepare 
me, prepare me for death. I spent the 

reater part of the night in secret prayers 
in my bed, and found sweet communion 
with my God. ‘ Commune with your own 
heart upon your bed and be still.’ O that 
the grace of God may be sufficient for me! 
Lord fill my hungry soul with spiritual 
food.” —pp. 57, 58. 


“ April 3.—This day I set apart forsecret 
prayer, aud the Lord was graciously with 
ine, and has given me some spirit to pray. 
It seemed as if I could not enjoy myself 
better in any worldly conversations than I 
didin prayer. I can say as I trust, that the 
spirit of God has been with me this day. 
(sod appeared to be gracious and lovely. 
Holy thou art O Lord God ot Hosts! O Lord 
look down with a pitying eye upon this 
thy servant, whom thou hast brought from 
a heathen land! Be gracious to all the rest 
of my heathen brethren who are now in 
this country. Do now O Lord hear my 
cail—Let not the Lord remember former 
sins Which were known to thee.—p. 58. 


Te felt his dependence on God for 
those suppltes of grace which he 
necded at every successive step of his 
christian course. 


“ But we know that our deceitful hearts 
are apt to run down even as a clock or watch 
is. A good clock will keep good time by 
winding it up; but if we don't, it certain- 
ly willrun down. ¢ For this people,’ said 
cur Saviour, ‘draweth nigh unto me with 
their mouth, and honoureth me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from me.’ Ny 
wicked heart has been just as those clocks 
which ran down very often. But [hope I 
iove the Lord Jesus Clirist. Lam willing to 
give up every thing, both my soul and bo- 
dy, for time and eternity. God can do all 
this. ‘J ean do all thines,’ said the Apostle, 
‘ through Cirist,’ &c.’’—pp. 46, 47. 


Ie greatly delighted in social pray- 
er with his pious friends. 


* April 9.-—1 have had this morning a 
solemm Visit tram two young gentlemen. 


x 
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(unknown before ;) who were of the most 
pious and amiable characters. Their con- 
versations were sweet to my soul. They 
continued with me in my room during the 
space of two hours; then we prayed to- 
gether. Soon they bid me farewell and 
went. I then returned into my retirement 
and offered up thanks to God for such se- 
rious and solemn conversation. I prayed 
with a free and thankful heart. O what a 
glorious time it was! I never prayed to 
God with so full view of God’s goodness as 
I did then.’’—p. 55. 


He was experimentally acquainted 
with the Christian warfare, so large- 
ly described in the seventh chapter of 

tomas. 


* April 12.—To-day the Lord turned me 
to look into my heart, to see whether there 
be any lvoliness in me. But I found nothing 
but ‘wounds and bruises and putrifying 
sores.’ [saw my sins were very great, and 
never were known before. I had seen my 
own sin before, but the Lord never shew 
ne so much, as I recoliect, to make the 
soul siak in deep sorrow for sin, as he did 
this day. But it was my own blindness too. 
When I considered my former life, and 
looked into it, nothing but a heavy bundle 
of sin was upon me. [ pray the Lord that 
he may not remember my past sin. O may 
not the God of Isaac and Jacob hide from 
the teags of such dying sinner as [.” p. 59. 


He was much employed in devout 
meditations. ‘There is something so 
evangelically poetical in the follow- 
ing passage, that we eannot persuade 
ourselves io abbreviate it. 


“ June 1—This morning I have been 
walking out for some secret duty. Asf 
wilked through the field alone, lo! I heard 
the sweet songs of many birds, singing 
among the branches; for it was a beauti 
ful Sabbath morning. While I thus heark- 
ed, this part of a Psalm come into my sout 
Very sweet ly— 


‘ Veomek ae DE a aoe mons fen P an enn nD 
‘ Sweel asthe mem ry of ty crace, 
¥ . x ha) . = . . 
My God, my heavenly King ; 
Let age to ageihy righteousness, 
fnsongsof giery sing, &e. 


I thought of Christians as soon as I heard 
these birds tuning their joyful songs around 
the tee. Christians as soon as they leave 
their fleshly songs, with their bodies, in the 
siient tomb, willbe at rest beyond all pain, 
death, sorrow and trouble; and come 
around their King of glory, and tune their 
golden harps to [mmanuel’s praise. And 
then say one to another, 

‘ Come ict our voices join to raise, 


/ V5 had os 2Oyw 7£ f nip» > ryreee re) ? - Ds 
eZ Ofaur OF Selig YF OeeOsilll 7 tOe> GU. 
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He was anxious for the salvation 
of sinners. 


‘Previously to the time appointed for 
the admission of Obookiah into the Church, 
he requested Mr. Millis to give him an op- 
portunity, if he thought it proper, at the 
time of his admission, ‘to speak a few 
words to the people.’ Mr. Mills readily 
consented—but from some particular ¢ 
cumstances, he did not recollect, at the 
proper time, Henry’s request, and it was 
neglected. After the public services were 
closed and Mr. Mills had retired to his 

study, Henry went to him with a broken 
héeit, and said, ‘ You no let me speak, ¢ 
—I!sorry.—Mr. Mills was much aiected, 
but there was no yey But, said he, 
‘What did you wish to say, Henry ? He 
replied, [ want to ask the people—what 
they all waiting for? they live in Gospel 
land—hear all about salvation—God ready 
—Christ ready—all ready Why they 
don’t come to follow Christ ?”—-pp. 43, 44. 





The conversion of sinners aflorded 


him unspeakable joy. 


‘Teannot help weeping. My tears are 
running down for joy to hear and see sin- 
ners flocking to the Almighty Jehovah. O 
that all sinners may come to Christ !"—p. 
70, 

It is not our intention to specify 
all the traits of the christian charac- 
ter which Henry possessed, and which 
are in a very interesting 
played in the Memoirs. | 
observed, however, 
in nothing more 


manner dis- 
It should be 
that his piety was 
Satisiactorily mani- 
fested, than in his constant anxiety 
for the conversion of his heathen 
brethren in this land, and his ardent 
desire to return to Owhylhee 
preache r of the FOS] pel. This was so 
habitually the ile of his conver- 
sation, and the burden of his prayers, 
that it is sufficient to state, without 
quoting any thing from the Memoirs 
as proof, that his whole heart was set 
upon the object. 

It any further proof of his piety 
were needed, we would lead our read- 
ers to the bed from which, at the age 
of 26, the soul this 
youth, took its flight, we trust, to a 
better world. About the commence- 
ment of the year 1818, he was seized 
with a violent fever, under which he 
continued to linger till the 17th of 
february, when he calmly expired. 


as a 


uUHnCcCOoOMMoOnNn 
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tenance was that of perfect peace. 


prehending ap 





Obookiah. 


The following brief extracts will be 
sufficient to shew that while he walk- 
ed through the valle yf of the shadow 


of death, he feared no evil. 


“To one o 


tered 
ha } 
ita 


his countrymen, as he en- 
om in the after he 


in debe « mtaht ni {Foe he said 
Pass aod mient o1 oui CPrings ne sald, * 


the r 


WeOrning, 





almost died last ni: rht. fi isa ‘ood thing ts 
be sick, 5 , we must all die—and ‘tis 
no matter where we are.’ Being asked by 


another, ‘ Are you atraid 
swered, ‘.Vo, ham 
him, ‘fam sorry 
—he replied, 


to die?’ he ane 
A friend said ta 

to find you so very sic ‘ks 
Let God do as he pleas FES. 


not. 


—p. 102. 
“He enquired, ‘Does the doctor sav I 
shall get well? It Was answer d, ‘He 


thinks it is uncertain.’ To whie h} he repli- 





ed, ‘God will do what is richt—God will 
take care of me.’ He observed to Mrs. 
S »‘ It is a fine pleasant morning.’ She 


said to him, ‘ You are 
of the morning, 
e ' . 1 
nicnt. He repli ied 
nicht—some light of Goad.’ 
After a 
he apps 


glad to see the light 
. , s 

alter a dark, dist: 
‘OA! some Licht 


"eSSHAg 
ti lhe 


eason of dist 
‘ared periectly hay 
out of the window—his eves ap 
ed on some delightful object. | enquired 
of him, ‘Of what are you thinking, Hen- 
ry? I can't tell you all,’ said he, ‘ of 
Jt SUS Christ.’ —p. 10S 


We should be elad to extract the 
whole of his farewel 
countrymen, which is highly appro- 
priate, and afiecting ; but we must 
hasten to the last moments of Henry. 


Mrs. S. 
che yor i think you are 


ress for two hours, 


loo! ed 


peared fix- 


py —lhe 


. Oh ! 


1 address to his 


As death seemed to approach, 


- } = t - 
said to him. ° Hlenry ; 


dying?’ He answered, ‘ Yes, ma’ain—and 
then said,‘ Mrs. 5. I thank you ‘ior your 
kindness.’ She said, ‘I wish we might 
meet hereafter.” He replied, ‘I hope we 


shall’—and taking her hand, affectionately 
hid her farewell. Another friend ¢ his 
hand, told him that he ‘ must soon,’ 
tie h reard him without emotion, and with 
é ivenly smile him his last adieu. 


a hi 
He shook hands with all his con }panions 


aking 


0 
aie 


bade 


present, and with perfect composure ad- 
dressed to them the parting salutation of 
his: native ei yguage, * Iloah oe. —My lore 
4 th yo . 

"But Aa all minutes before he breathed 


his Physician said him, §‘ How 
do you feel now Henry?’ He answered, 
‘ Very well—I am not sick—I have pain 
—JI feel well” The expression of his coun- 
He now 
seemed a little revived, and lay in a com- 
posed and quiet state tor several minutes 
‘Most of those who were present, aye 


had 


his last, 


Ho 


not 
change, 


igmediate 
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seated themselves by the fire. No alarm 
was given, until one of his Countrymen 
who was standing by his bed-side, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Obookiah’s gone. All sprang to the 
bed. The spirit had departed—but a smile, 
such as none present had ever beheld—an 
expression of the final triumph of his soul, 
remained upon his countenance.’—pp. 
108, 1U9. 


It will be seen that most of the ex- 
tracts which we have presented, are 
from the writings of Henry himself. 
Our objec ‘ft was, to give our reader 


in this way, the most direct means of 


forming their judgment concerning 
his natural capacity, the improvement 
of lis mind, and the ardour of his ply 
ety. 

Of the manner in which the com- 
piler of the Memoirs has executed his 
task, we can cheerfully say, that in 
our opinion, he has done it well._— 
While onthe one hand his own re- 
marks and comments are not unne- 
cessarily multiplied, on the other, his 
language Is perspicuous, and the or 
der of the narrative distinct. The 
christian public will doubtless fee! 
obliced to him for incc rporating into 
the work so great a portion of the his- 
tory, diary, and letters of Obookiah ; 

nd fer not so altering the lancuage, 


as to expunge every incorrectness of 


grammar and idiom. In many in- 
stances there is a charm in the dic- 
tion of Henry, which the compiler 
¥ ould have impaired, had he given to 
it absolute correctness. 

To the memoirs are added two 
sermons, and an address. ‘The first 
sermon, delivered by the Rey. Ly- 


man Beecher, at the funeral of Oboo- 


siah, is from Psalms, xevii. 1, 2, 
"The Lord reigneth; let the earth 
rejoice,” &c. The second, from 


Psalms xx, 5, § 
eur God we will sct up our banners 3” 


‘And in the name of 
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was preached by the Rev. Joseph 
Harvey, at the inauguration of the 
Rev. Herman Daggett, as principal 
of the school. 


We intended to give a particular 
account of these sermons, and to point 
out one or two minor defects, and 
many first rate excellencies, (which 
we think they contain,) but the length 
article will allow us only to ob- 
serve, that they are strikingly appro- 
priate to the occasions on which they 
were respectively delivered; that 
they are worthy of the hearts and pe 
of their authors; and that, while the 
one consoles the minds of those who 
mourn the death of Henry, the other 
is eqnally wal calculated to make and 
secure friends to an institution, from 
which, at no distant day, we trust, 
soine of his pious countrymen are to 
be sent back, as missionaries to the 
benighted island from which he came. 


of our 


The address was delivered by the 
principal, immediately after his in- 
auguration. Of this performance, it 
is sufficient to remark, that the theme 
is happily chosen, and the language 
unadorned and chaste. 

Should any imagine that the avails 
of this interesting volume are to be 
shared by the two gentlemen, to whom 
the copy-right is secured, we should 
regret that the title page does not re- 
peat the following assurance, contain- 
ed in the proposals :—** The prosis 
of the work will be applied to the ! ben- 

efit of the Forrrgn Misston Scuoou.” 
The omission, we have no doubt, was 
merely an oversight. 


On the whole, we cordially recom- 
mend this little volume to the public, 
believing, that if it is extensively 
read, it will be extensively beneficiat 
tothe cause of Missions. 
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Lit. and Phil. Intelligence.—Dwight’s System, §-c. [Jan. 


Aiterarp and Philosophical Gntelligence. 


Under this head, we shall present our readers with an abstract of the most inter- 
esting literary and sctentijic intelligence of the day; with the results of well 
conducted experiments in agriculture and the arts; and tables illustrative of the 
resources, population, progress, &c. Ye. of our own, and other countries. It is our 
eniention to make this department a Record, to which our readers may refer for 
those more important statemenis, which are too often suffered to perish with the in- 
telligence of merely temporary interest tn our newspapers. 


The system of divinity, in a series of 
sermons, by the late President Dwight, 
and which is net entirely published 
even in this country, was, so Jong ago 
as last June, in the English press, and 
the early volumes have, probably, be- 
fore this time, been exposed for sale in 
the shops of London. 

Siera Leone Newspaper.—A week- 
ly paper, entitled the “ Royal Gazette 
and Siera Leone Advertiser,” is pub- 
lished in that colony. The first nuin- 
ber appeared on August 2d, 1817, 


In England have been published fif- 
feen editions of “ Celebs in search of a 
wife.” The work has been translated 
into the French lenguage, and publish- 
ed at Paris ; and also into the German, 
and published at Vienna. Reviews of 
the work have been published in the 
European continental journals, and a 
critique has appeared from the pen of 
Madame de Stael. These reviewers 
speak of the work in terms of appre- 
bation. 


SS 
7. AD ' 
TABL i 
Shewing the whole number of Alumni, and the whole number of Ministers, 


at the principal Colleges in the U.S. and the number of Alumni living, 
and the number of Ministers living, according to the latest information. 























, Date of the | | Minis- 
Name of the Catalogue No.of | No.of Alumni | ters 

College. examined. | Alumni. | Ministers. | living. living. 
Harvard 1815 444? 1195 | 1708 IS 
Yale 1817 3300 847 1658 357 
Princeton 1815 1425 297 1023 | 147 
Columbia 1814 608 3 67 — } — 
Brown 1817 829 149 715 136 
Dartmouth 1816 1199 263 G92 228 
Carlisle 1813 | 272 62 243 58 
Williams ae. 2 eae 112 434 107 
Union 1813 291 | 33 280 32 
Bowdoin 1816 | SD | 2 , 80 | 2 
Middlebury 1817 | GO | 55 a. oe 
S. Carolina 1816 275 | 5 | 260 | D 





ee er ere es 





Total 


| 1,406 


-_ -4Q 
{ 50409 


The above is an extract from the Appendix to the third report of the Amer- 
ican Society for educating pivus youth for the ministry of the Gospel. In pro- 
portion to the value of such a table, we regret its incorrectness. The number 


of the Alumni of Yale College, living, in 1617, was 1986. nb 7 
uates the last year was 66,so0 that the Alumni of Yale College, living, exceegi 


The number of grad 


those of any seminary in this country by more than three hundred. 
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Table, shewing the quantily of rain and 
snow which fell in the year 1818. 








Rain. Snow. Water from 
Snow. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. 
January 1 19 15 1 75 
Kebruary 9 10 1 4 
March 3 6 5 1 
April 4 67 
May > 36 
June 9 5 
July 3 05 
August 1 63 
Septem. 5 8 
October 1 22 
Novem. 1 52 
Decem. 0O 3 10 1 85 
32 6 41 9 9 3 
5 9 
Rain and —— 
Sr2.water 38 1 
CNEL FR 





The erection of an Observatory ona 
large seale, is contemplated by the 
Corporation of Harvard University, 
Mass. 

Tie Corporation of Yale College 
have decided on the immediate erec- 
tion of a new edifice, which is to con- 
tain a Refectory for the students ; with 
apartments for the noble € 
Col. Gibbs, anda _ collection of miner- 
wen illustrative of American Geology 
and Mineralogy, which Is consia ntly 
increasing un jer the care of Professor 
Silliinen. 

The Trustees of Williams’ College, 
have resolved on the removal of that 
Institution, into the old county of 
Hampshire, Mass. provided s ufficient 
funds can be obtained to justify the 
measure. "The sum sp oken of as re- 
quisite for this purpose, is one hundred 
thousand dollars. The Hon. Chancel- 
lor Kent of New-York, Judge Smith 
of Connecticut, and the Rev. Dr. Pay- 
son of New-Hampshire, are appoint ed 
by the Trustees, a Committee to desi; r 
nate the location, in the event of a re- 
moval. 

The Safety Lamp of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, is now used in most of the coal 
mines in Exgland. Of an invention so 
important to the lives of thousands, 
our readers may be gratified to learn 
the nature. An inflammable air is 
constantly generated in coal mines, 
which when accumulated in consider- 
able quantitie ‘S, explod es hke sunpow- 

er onthe approach of a candle, and 


G 
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scatters desolation all around. As the 
work is carried on in these mines sole- 
ly by the light of lamps. or candles, 
such accidents have been constantly 
occurring. Secarcely a year has pas- 
sed, without the destruction of fifty or 
a hundre d miners by such explosions ; 
nor could any effectual remedy be dis- 
covered till, about three years since, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, was induced by 
motives of humanity te direct bis at- 
tention to this subject. After a series 
of very ingenious experiments, he dis- 
covered, th: it when this inflammable 
air is very minutely divided by being 
passed through fine gauze, it may be 
burntup by the contact of a candle, with- 
out the least explosion. This led him 
to the invention of the safety lamp ; 
which is nothing more than a common 
lanthorn made of a very fine gauze of 
iron wire. A candle or lamp being 
placed within the lanthorn, and the 
door carefully secured, when the lanth- 
orn is borne into the midst of the in- 
fiammable air, instead of causing an 
explosion, the light merely burns with 
Increasing brightness, till the whole in- 
terior of the lanthorn becomes a body 
of flame, heating the iron wire that sur- 
rounds it to redness, Yet in no in- 
stance is the air without ignited by the 
flame. The miner may thus move 
with safety in the midst of death, and 
consume the elements of destrue- 
tion by the light that directs his work. 
Flow many thousands of lives will be 
saved by this invention ! 


———-—2. 


Ma. Betzont, a Roman traveller, 
has sueceeded in making several inter- 
esting discoveries in Egypt.—Fer the 
amusement of our readers, we notice 
the following: 

While making researches among the 
ruins of Thebes, he was led, by certain 
indications, to the discovery of six 
tombs, in a place known by a name, 
denoting the “Tombs of the Kings.”— 
These are excavations in the moun- 
tains ; and from their perfeet state, ow- 
ing to the total exclusion of intruders, 
and probably, of the external air, they 
are said to convey a more correct idea, 
than any discovery hitherto made, of 
Le yptiat magnific e: ce and posthu- 
mous splendour. passage from 
the front entrance, to the innermost 
chamber, in one of them, measured 
three hundred and nine feet; the whole 

xt which is cut out of the living 
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rock: the chambers are numerous; the 
sides of the rock every where white as 
snow, and covered with paintings of 
well shaped figures, and with hyero- 
lyphies, quite perfect. The colours of 
the paintings are as fresh as Hf they had 
been laid on the day before the opening 
was made. In one of the chambers of 
this tomb, Mr. Belzoni discovered an 
exquisitely beautiful s sarcophagus of al- 
abaster, nine feet five inches fong, by 
three feet nine inches wide, and two 
feet and one inch high, covered within 
and without with hyeroglyp! lies, and 
figures, in intagho, nearly in a perfect 
state, sounding like a be I}, and as trans- 
parent as glass. From the extraordi- 
nary magnificence of this tomb, Mr. 
Belzoni conceives that it niust be the 
depository of the remains of Apis, in 
which idea be is the more confirmed 
hy discovering the carcass oj a bull em- 
balmed with a phaltum in the inner- 
most room. It ts expected that the 
sarcophagus will be lodged m the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

Mr. Belzoni also succeeded in an at- 
tenypt tu open the second pyramid of 
filiiza, Known by the name of Ceph- 
venes. ‘he base of this pyramid is 
654 feet, and the perpendicular 456. 
Hergdotus was informed that this pyr- 
ainid had no subterranean chambers, 
and his information being found in lat- 
ter ages to be gener rally correct, May 
be supposed to have opel rated in pre- 
venting that curiesity which prompted 
the opening of the great pyramid of 
Cheops. Myr. Belzoni was however 
induced to make an attempt to open 
that which had been considered im- 
practicable. Having with some diffi- 
eulty obtained permission from the kai- 
va Bey, to work at the pyramid, in 
search of antiquities, he, with the as- 
sistance of sixty men, began to cut 
through the mass of stones and cement 
which had falien from the upper part 
of the pyramid ; but it was so hard 
joined toget her, that the men sated 
several of their hatchets in the opera- 
tion; the stones which had fallen down 
along with the cement, having formed 
themselves into one solid, and almost 


impenetrable mass. These operations 


were commenced on the north side of 


the pyramid, in a vertical section, at 
right angles to that side of the base. 
He succeeded in making an opening of 
fifteen feet wide, and continued work- 


ag duwuwards, in uncovering the face 


[ JAN. 


of the pyramid. On the seventh day 
an Arab workman called out that he 
had found the true passage. It prov- 
ed, however, to bea forced one, which,- 
in al} probability, had been made by the 
Saracens. This passage led inwards, 
and towards the south. It divides at 
some distance from the entrance, into 
two distinct passages ; both of which 
terminate at about the distance of 100 
feet from the entrance. With great re- 
gret Mr. Belzoni retired from this part 
of the pyramid, and on the following 
day re-commeneed his researches to 
the eastward of the false entrance. The 
stones, incrusted, and bound together 
with cement, were hard as the for- 
mer, and there were many large stones 
to remove. Qn the 18th day from the 
commencement of his labours at the 
pyramid, a block of granite was discov- 
ered in an inclined direction, towards 
the centre of the pyramid ; and on the 
third day after, were observed three 
large blocks of stone, one upon the oth- 
er, all inclined tow ards the centre.— 
These were, with difficulty, removed, 
and the true entrance discovered. Itis 
a passage of four feet hig rh, and of three 
and a half wide, formed by four blocks 
of granite. It runs with an inclination 
of 26 degrees, to the length of 104 feet 
At this place is a door of granite, 1 foot, 
3 inches thick. Fhe raising of this, 
sufficiently to afford an entranee, was 
ajabour of more than one day. Here 
the granite work ends. Then com- 
mences a passage, gradually ascending 
towards the centre, 22 feet, 7 inches. 
Here, on each side, were forced passag- 
es, terminating at short distances. The 
true passage continued from this place 
in a horizontal direction; and from 
about this point, also, was a true pas- 
sage, proceeding with an Inclination o¢ 
26 degrees, to the north, Leaving 
this latter passage, to be explored on 
his return, he proceeded in the horizon. 
tal one, towards the centre of the pyra 
mid. This passage was 5 feet, 11 inch- 
eshigh. It led him to a great cham- 
her, which was 46 feet, 3 inches long 
16 feet, 3 inches wide, and 23 feet, 
inches high, for the most part cut cui 
of the rock on whieh the pyramid Was 
built. Inthe midst was a surcuphagus 
of granite, partly buried in the ground. 
surrounded by large blocks of granite, 


placed a pparently to Baer’ it 
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The lid of it had baen opened, and only 
n few bones, which Mr. Belzoni suppos- 
ed to be those of a human skeleton, 
were found. Orn the wall of the west- 
ern side of the chamber is an inscrip- 
tion in Arabie characters. It testifies, 
that the py ramid was opened by cer- 
fain pereons, and examined in presence 
of the Sultan Ali Mahomet. This 
chamber is in the centre ef the pyra- 
mid. Returning from the chamber, 
Mr. Belzoni followed the passage tow- 
ard the north, already referred to. 
Descending with an incliaation of 26 de- 
erees, for the distance of 48 feet 6 inch- 
es, a horizontal passage commences, 
which keeps the same direction, north, 
55 feet. "This communicates with an- 
ether chamber, of no inconsiderable 
size, and conducts also to another pas- 
sage, Which, by a gentle ascent, leads 
to a door situated at the base of the 
pyramid. All the works below the 
base are cut into the living rock, as well 
as partof the passages, and chambers 
cafes ‘e mentioned. 

Mr. Belzoni has also discovered the 
foundation and walls of an extensive 
temple, which stood before the pyra- 
maid, at a distance of only 40 feet ; and 
lias reason to believe, that a fine plat- 
form runs al! around the pyramid. 

We have mentioned that Mr. Belzo- 
ni found bones, which were thought to 
he those of a human skeleton Major 
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Fitz Clarence brought away some smalf 
pieces of bone, one of which proved te 
be the lower extremity of the thigh 
bone, where it comes in contact with 
the knee. This curiosity was present- 
ed to the Prince Regent, who sabmit- 
ted it to the inspection of Sir Everard 
Home. 

Sir Everard, entertaining no doubt of 
its being part of a human skeleton, 
took it to the museum of the College 
of Surgeons, that, by adjusting it to the 
same part of different sized skeletons, 
he might be enabled to form some es- 
timate of the comparative stature ot 
the ancient Egyptians, and modern Eu- 
ropeans. On a close, and more Jabo- 
rious investigation, however, the frag- 
ment was found to agree with none ot 
them ; and it finally appeared, that, in- 
stead of forming any part of the thigh 
bone of a human subject , it actually 
made part of that ofa cow. It hardly 
need be observed, that the cow was 
worshipped by the ancient Egyptians, 
and it would appear that the pyramids 
owed their boundless cost and magnifi- 
cence toa reverential regard fer the 
“brutish forms” of Apis or Osiris. 

The sarcophagus in the pyramid, 
was 8 feet long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, 
and 2 feet 3 inches deep, inside—-so 
that it was sufficiently large to receive 
the body of the embalmed and adore: 
beast. | 
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THEOLOGY. 

Theology explained and defended, 
snaseries of discourses, by Timothy 
Owight, D. D. LL. D.—Vol. LV. 

Sermons on practical subjects; by 
William Barlass, with a bio: graphical 
sketch of the author, by Peter Wilson, 
LL. D. 

On doing gaod to the Poor, a sermon 
pre ached at Pittsfield, Mass.on the day 
of the annual Fast, April 4th, 1818, by 
Heman Humphrey, Pastor of the Con- 
eregational Chureh in that town. 

A Sermon delivered Sept. 22d 1818, 
at the dedication of the new edifice, 
for the use of the "Theological Seminar y 
in Andover, by Ebenezer Porter, D. D. 
Bartlett Professor of sacred rhetoric 
in the seminar y. 

A Sermon preached at the T'aberna- 
ele Church, Salem, Nov. 5th, 1818, at 
the ordination of missionaries to the 
Onevamgelized nations, by Moses Stu- 


Mrnhiiratinne’ 
publications. 
art, Associate Professor of sacred [i 
erature, in the Theological Seminars 
Andover. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An anniversary discourse delivered 
before the New-York Historical Sad. 
ety, Dec. 7th, 1818, by Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, Esq. 

Memoirs of the life of Miss Caroline 
Elizabeth Smelt, by Meses Waddell. 
13. D. Pastor of the united churches oi 
Willington and Hopewell, in the Dis 
trict of Abberville, South Carolina. 

Letters from Illinois, by Morris Bir: 
beck, 12mo. $1. 


Outlines of the Mineralogy and Ge 
ology of Boston, and its vicinity, with a 
Geological map, by John ’. A Daua, M. 
D. and S. L. Dana, M.D. 


A system of Chemistry, * a 
Thompson, with notes by Thoma, 
Cooper, 8vo. 4 vols. $12. 
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Lord Jesus) and like his divine Master, 
not having where to lay his head. Now 
there are commodious buildings of va- 
rious descriptions, large and fruitful 
fields, herds and flocks not inconsider- 
able in numbers, a schoo\ consisting of 
about sixty children and youth ¢ ole ct- 
ed from the surrounding: forests, com- 
fortably lodged, and fed, instructed for 
the present w orld, and tor the world to 
come, and about 20 efthem already 
able to read wellia the Bible; anda 
church established on the foundation of 
the Apostles and Prophets, and to 
which within six months have been 
added ten or twe Ive, who before were 
strangers and foreigners, having no 
hope ‘and without God in the world.” 

A little Osage captive, of whom 
mention has been made in the public 
prints, for whom much interest’ has 
been felt and expressed, and who has 
been ransomed by the liberality of a 
Jady, is now at the mission house, for 
education. Mr. Hoyt went toa neigh- 
bor’s, where she had been brought, af- 
terher. Wegive the following extract 
from the journal of the missionaries : 

“ On seeing the poor orp than, who 
appears to be four or five years old, he 
(Mr. Hoyt) told herin Cherokee, (for 
i does not understand English) that 
he weuld be her father. She fixed her 
eyes with great earnestness upou him, 

about half a minute, and then with a 
smile reached him her bonnet, as a to- 
ken that she accepted the offer, and 
would go with him. As he took her 
on the horse before him, she gave him 
some nuts, which she had in her hand, 
and Jeaned her head on his bosom, as 
if she had already found a father. She 
was very playful and talkative for a 
while, and then fell asleep, and slept 
most of the way to the mission house, 
When first introduced to the family she 
seemed a little surprised on seeing so 
many gather around her; but the chil- 
dren beginning to taik to her ina lan. 
guage she understood, her cheerfulness 
immediately returned, and she appear- 
ed quite athome. It issaidshe speke 
the Cherokee language well, for one of 
her age, though it is “but a little more 
than a year since her captivity. 

It was understood, that if obtained, 
she should be called Lyp:a Cu ATER, 
the name of the benevolent lady of 
Natchez, who contributed so liber: lly 
for her redemption. We call her by 
this name. Our feelings on the recep- 
tion of this exiled or phan may be more 
easily conceived than described. We 
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feel bound, not only in duty, but by the 
feelings of our hearts, to train her as an 
own child.” 

ELLIOT. 


At this place, so named in honor of 


that venerable man, who is stiled “ the 
Apostle of the Indians,” are stationed 
the Rev. Messrs. Kingsbury and Will- 
jams. Elliot Is in the Choct taw nation. 
“The seat ofthis mission is about 400 
miles south westerly from Brainerd ; 
and near yin Yale Busha creek, about 
30 miles above its junction with the 
Yazoo. It is in a fine country, in a 
situation supposed to be salubrious, 
and by the Yale Busha; the Yazoo, 
and the Mississippi, will have a water 
communication with Natchez and 
New-Orleans.” Mr. Kingsbury writes, 
“The half breeds, and natives, who 
understand our object, appear highly 
gratified, and treat us with much kind- 
ness, though there are not wanting 
those, who look upon all white people 
who come into the country, with a jeal- 
ouseye. The prospect in this nation 
is, on the whole, favourable ; but there 
are sume circumstances which at times 
bear down our spirits, and sink our 
hopes. One is the immoral and impi- 
ous lives of multitudes of whites, who 
are either passing through the Choctaw 
country, or residing in it. Another is 
the prevalence of intemperance in 
drinking. This vice has of late in- 
creased to an alarming degree. But 
our dependence is not on our own 
strength. ‘Trusting to that, we must 
despair of success. But the Lord Je- 
sus has all power in heaven and m 
earth ; and has promised to be with 
his disciples, even unto the end of the 
world. Through him we can do all 
things, and it gives us some satistac- 
tion to state, that, notwithstanding the 


moral stupidity, and licentiousness of 


both whites and Indians, preaching 1s 
better attended, than we had any rea 
sop to expect.” 


Three men,two of whom have wives, 


having been designated as assistants in 
the Choctaw mission, have arrived 
E}hot. 

Who will not unite with the Beard 
of Commissioners, when they say, 
“may the same grace, which has been 
so signally displayed at Brainerd, be 
not less signally displayed at Elliot ; 
and He, who has made of one blood 
all nations, mercifully shew Himself the 
God, not of the Cherokees only, but 
alsy of the Chectaws.” 
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Jan. 6th. 1819. The Rev. Henry 
PL aATCHFORD Was installed pastor of the 
Yraneh church in Salem, Mass.—Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Dr. Dana, of Newbu- 
ryport. 

Jan. 13th. The Rev. Saunt Crark, 
late of East-Haven, was installed pastor 
of the churchin Barkhampstead—Ser- 
mon by Rev. Mr. Gillet, of Branford. 

Jan. 13th. The Rev. JonaTHan 
M’Ger, was ordained pastor of the 
Bast congregatianal church and society 
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Ordinations and Ynstallations. 





in Bratticborough,Vt.—-Sermon by Rey. 
Samuel T ageart, ‘of Colrain, Mass. 

Jan. 13th. The Rev. Enwin W. 
Dwieut, was ordained pastor of the 
congregational church and society in 

Richmond, Mass.—-Sermon by Rev.Dr. 
Be echer, of Litchfield. 

Jan. 13th. The Rev. Apranam 
WHeEELkR, was installed pastor of the 
church in Candia, N. H.—-Sermon by 
the Rev. John H. Church, of Pelham, 
N. di. 








Orcdirations. 


Jan. 6th. The North Meeting-House 
in Woodbury, was dedicated to the 
service of God—Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Beecher, of Litchfield. 


Jan. 13th. The South Meeting-House 
in Woodbury, was dedieated to the 
service of God—Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, of New-Haven. 





ey 


Obituary. 


We record with heart-felt sorrow, 
the death of the Rev. Enpwarp Wark- 
REN, one of the missionaries sent by 
the Americaa Board of Commissioners 
i a Foreign Missions, to the island of 

Seylon. ~ Jote licence of the mournful 
event has come to us, through the Lon- 


don Evangelical Magazioe, in an ex- 
tract of a letfer from the Rey. Mr. 


‘hom, a missionary from the Lonadon 
Society, resident at the Cape of Good 
hiope. The event, indeed, has, for 
some time past, been expected, by the 
ch ristian public and frends of the mis 

sion; yetthey cannot behold a devo- 
ted servant of Chi ‘ist, called away from 
his labors in the midst ofa pagan land, 
without mingling their tears over the 
apparent delays attendant on the con- 
version of the heathen world and 
adoring the mysterious providence 
respecting it, of a Saviour, more deeply 
interested in the cause than any of his 
earthly friends. hough the cireum- 
stance s connected with his short career, 


have probably been learned by most of 


vurre aders : from the periodic al public: \- 
tions of the day, we deem it not im- 
proper to occupy a page of ourwork, 
in presenting to ‘them a connected view 
of his life, gathered from these scattered 
notices, 

Mr. Warren was 
chusetts. 


~}y 
Webury 


a native of Massa- 
He was a eraduate of Mid- 


allionnna - ‘ ? , = Inia 
collec ‘ ATi CeoORMyici od is 
L? s 
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theological studies in the seminary at 
Andover, in 1812. While at the semi- 
nary, having directed his views to Eas- 
tern missions as the scene of his future 
labors, he pledged_his services to the 
American Board and committed him- 
self to their direction and patronage.— 
Under their superintendence, he spent 
the greater part of the two succeeding 
years after leaving Andover, at Phila- 
del Iphi a, in atte nding the lectures of the 
medical institution, and qualifying him- 
self for the practice of physic and sur- 

cery. With the important qualifica- 
tions for missionary labor, of a sound 
constitution, vigorous understanding, 

finished education, and devoted heart, 

he was ordained to the work, with flee 
of his brethren, in the summer@f 1815, 
with the prospect of soon embarking 
with four of them for the East. Im- 
mediately after this event, he was seiz- 
ed with bleeding at the lungs; and his 
friends became seriously apprehensive, 

that, if life were spared, ‘he would be un- 
able to endure the pe culiar fatigues of 
a foreign mission, ‘he partial restora- 
tion of his health, and the hope t hat 
the voyage and the climate of India 
might prove s alutary, induced the Pru- 
dential Committee to let him embark 
fer the contemplated field of labor.—- 
After a propitious voyage, he arrived 
with bis brethren at C ‘olumbo, in the 
island of Ceylon, early in the spring of 
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1816. From this capital, after a resi- 
dence of three months spent in preach- 
ing the gospel and instructing the chil- 
dren of European residents, he remov- 
ed in July to Tillipally, in the province 
of Jaffua, in the north of Ceylon ; a 
lace which had been designated by th 
rainy as the permanent seat of his 
mission. Herein connection with the 
Rey. Mr. Poor, his associate, he devot- 
ed himself with great assiduity to ac- 
quiring the Tamul, the prevailing lan- 
guage of the country, instructing the 
children of the nativ es, favoring the 
he} Ipless sick with medical aid, and 
preaching, with the assistance of in- 
terpreters, the gospel of Christ. At this 
period we behold him, by means of his 
voyage on the sea, and the salubrity of 
the climate, invigorated again with 
health, and enjoying the prospect of 
converting, by his culture, the moral 
wilderness arour nd him into a garden of 
God. The Saviour however, inscruta- 
ble in his providence, designed that he 
should shortly move in a higher sphere 
than any earthly, and breathe a purer 
atmosphere than any contaminated by 
idolatry. Onthe 1 3th of August, 1817, 
after laboring at the station a year with 
increasing prospects of success,he expe- 
rienceda return of hishemorrhage from 
which period he continued to decline 
till the day of his death. ‘The serenity 
of his mind and his resignation to the 
divine will under this severe visitation, 
are amply attested by the brethren, and 
represe nted | by them, in their journal, 
ta be “a ground of encouragement to 
all missionaries, to confide in the prom- 
ise of their Lord and Master, Lo, lam 
with you always.” Immediately after 
the attack, Mr. W : ‘ren was removed 
from Tillipally to Jaffuapataw, where 
he e xperienced the utmost attention, 
inthe family of J. N. Mooyart, Esq, an 


ebliging friend of the missionaries.— 
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From this place, he was removed, in 
October, to Columbo, a place less ex- 
posed to the rains of the season then 
approaching. Here he continued to 
languish till the spring of 1818, where, 
together with the Rev. Mr. Richards, 
his companion in the mission and now 
in sickness, he sailed for the Cape of 
Good-Hope. The former part of the 
voyage proved beneficial, but the lat- 
ter part of it was disastrous. They 
were kept out of port fourteen days, 
after having made sight of land, by 
cold and adverse winds. The symp- 
toms of his disease now wore a more 
decided aspect; and on the day after 
his arrival at Cape-Town, his case was 
submitted to a council of three physi- 
cians, who considered his recovery al- 
together hopeless. Here in the com- 
pany of the Rev, Mr. Thorn, a mis- 
sionary of deserved celebrity, this good 
man ended the days of his “ sorrow 
and sighing.” The last scene of his 
life, for no other of his conversations 
have reached us, is sketched by his 
friend, in the letter alluded to above, in 
this or and touching manner.— 

“Aug. 11, 1818. This morning died 
the Rev. E. Warren, a missionary from 
Ceylon, aged 52. His last words were, 
‘Is this death ?—is this death 7 Yes it is 
deatlh—it is Seth. (“ome Lord Jesus, 
come quickly. To day I shall be with 
“hrist. Tell brother Richards, tell the 
brethren at Jaffua, to be faithful unte 
death.’ ” 

Believers in Jesus, will you not be 
quickened in the service of a Master. 
wie proves himself so faithful to his 
promises ? Friend of missions, will yeu 
not be roused to greater activity, when 
you see so diligent a missionary ¢: led 
of from the field of his labors?) Frail 
man, will you not esteem it worth 
the labor of a life, to prepare for a 
death so tranquil, so full of heaven ? 








Anustacrs 


to Correspondents. 


7. O. A.: several communications from T. B.: Ersiron; T.H. D.; sever- 


alcommunications from A. D. C.; 
sign: tures , have been received. 


and other communications, without 


“W.s S.: B. L.: will be inseited in the next number. 
A. Z. will be inserted in some future number. 


0 We particularly request all our correspondents te adopt signatures. 
¥.* No anonymous reviews will be inse rted. 
ttt Correspondents are reque sted to forward without delay, communications lor 


the work. The pledge which bas been given to the public, must he redeemed 








